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hakeup Due 


in State Department 
By JONATHAN STOUT 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—The nation’s capital 
Wi. past week has been a ringside seat for 


a close-up view of developments of the great- 
et importance for the peace of the world. 

Oné development was concerned with internal, do- 
mestic Measures of self-protection for our own democ- 
racy against saboteurs, spies and fifth columnists. 

Another development was concerned with relations 
between the United States and the Soviet Union, and 
publicly raised the principle of reciprocity. 

And the third development was concerned with 
tolving a positive policy in America’s dealings with 
oher nations and the internatonal problems flowing 
from the United Nations Organization, a suggested 
Western Democratic bloc, Winston Churchill's speech. 

All three of the developments came from outside 
government circles rather than from inside, which is 
sihciently unusual in itself. In all three cases the 
catalytic agents were newspapermen. 

The third development was regarded here as per- 
haps the most important of all. It came via a lucid 
clamn by Walter Lippmann, which appeared here 
inthe Washington Post last Tuesday. 

In brief, Lippmann suggested that it was to the 
elfinterest of the United States for its own peace 
and safety and for the peace of the entire world to 
help in the friendly development of China and India. 

Lippmann obviously rang a big bell in circles con- 
cemed with international affairs here when he pointed 
out that our growing uneasiness over the Soviet Union's 
tmewlence, aggression and hostility is rooted in the 
petspective of the world as seen from Washington. 
If the professional pollyannas prove to be wrong, and 
ifthere is to be trouble with the Sovjet Union, the 
tutlook from Washington is that America stands very 
watly alone in the world, with only the British 
Empire in any position to be of assistance. 

The fear of the Soviet Union’s growing strength 
toupled with her present hostile attitude, Lippmann 
Miggested. would not be so great if we were not so 

ome as the one nation in a position to do any- 
thing about it. 

Lippmann pointed out: “There would be no seri- 
%§ problem in Manchuria if China were united, not 
"acondition of civil war, and able, therefore, with 

Wal Chinese forces to deal with the Japanese armies 
ind teoccup y Chinese territory. Nor would the posi- 
tn jin Iran and Turkey be what it now is if India 
Wea military asset and not a military liability of 

British Empire. 

For what has shaken the British position in the 

iddle Fast is that India, which, if the empire were 

*f0mg concern, would be the ereatest reservoir of 
imperial power, is in fact an exhausting drain upon 

" power. India has some 400,000,000 people, 
and it is the leading industrial nation, apart from 

W8ia, on the continent of Asia. If India could be 
Mmmted upon. there would be a wholly different 


(Continued on Page Sixteen) 
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An Editorial— 


Peace Depends on America 


N Vyacheslav Molotov’s desk the pile of un- 

answered diplomatic notes continues to mount, 

At first only the British notes were disregarded; 
later official American communications were also 
ignored. In these notes and in the world press at large, 
Russia is accused of breaking treaties, of invading 
sovereign nations. Molotov does not deign to reply. 
Gained time is gained territory, and Soviet troops are 
on the march in Iran toward Iraq and Turkey. 

“The Soviet Union,” Jzvestia writes, “has firmly 
decided to secure tightly all its borders.” The fable 
of security is again dished up, though at a most in- 
opportune moment. “The Soviet Union,” it continues, 
“will go on its way without coveting other peoples’ in- 
terests.” Of all Russian borders the least insecure 
have always been the Iranian and Turkish borders in 
Asia Minor. No one can imagine an invasion of Russia 
from there. There is still less justification for the 
Soviet demands for territory in Africa. If Tripolitania 
and the Dodecanese are needed for security reasons, 
the same argument could apply to Australia or Brazil. 

lt must be understood at last that security of 
Russia's border has nothing to do with the present 
policy of its Government and that motives and ideas 
of an entirely different nature lie at the core of its 
aggressive policy. 

. 7 ° 


Two ideas of political strategy guide the Soviet 
Government on its menacing and dangerous path of 
expansion. First, the conviction that far-reaching, very 
profound divergencies of interests separate the United 
States from Britain and that therefore in case of war 
between the Soviet Union and Britain this country 
would remain neutral and passive; second, that the 
forces of the United States are in a state of disinte- 
gration, that this country dares not wage any great 
war at the present time, and that the strong language 
of its leaders only serves to conceal their weakness. 

Despite all the bellicose pronouncements made in 
Moscow every day we still believe that the Soviet 
Government does not want and is not prepared for 
a war with the great powers. It realizes its military 
weakness as compared with the war potential of Amer- 


ica and Britain; its war industries have vet to be 
restored; supplies are inadequate; and the morale of 
the population, which admires America, would make 
a military conflict with this country a risky adventure. 

The political tactics of Moscow are aimed not at a 
military showdown but at intimidation. It is a clever 
maneuver to exploit the pacifism and the internal dis- 
sensions in regard to Soviet policy in the two Anglo- 
Saxon nations. For the same purpose the Soviet press 
has published the boast that the atombomb is no 
longer an Anglo-American monopoly. Whatever the 
truth may be, this propaganda seeks to augment the 
passivity of the democracies in the face of Soviet 
activily. 

If war is to be avoided, it is necessary that the Gov- 
eroment of the United States make it unmistakably 
clear that the two premises of Stalin’s policy are er- 
roneous. However deep the differences between Amer- 
ican and British policy may be, this country will sup- 
port Britain in the face of Soviet aggression just as it 
supported Britain in the face of German aggression, 
Alliance or no alliance, the United States will eco- 
nomically—and if necessary, militarily—assist the 
English people in its struggle. 

The evolution of the British Commonwealth will 
have to proceed independently of foreign intervention, 
and this.is no occasion for great conquerors to round 
out their empires. A German Kaiser built his anti- 
British war policy upon America’s neutrality. He lost 
his crown. A German Fuehrer was convinced that 
“America is a great bluff.” He met an inglorious death, 

Who is next? 

And it must be made clear that Moscow underesti- 
mates the military strength of this country. The tran- 
sition from peaceful to warlike emotions, from a civil- 
ian state of a nation to its organization into an army, 
proceeds in a democracy more slowly than in a dic- 
tatorship. But a great army can be created again. If 
necessary, it will be created. If necessary, it will fight. 

Let no one be mistaken; the emphasis on America’s 
strength and a demonstration of our determination to 
resist aggression is today the only hope for peace. 
Weakness means waf. 
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International Cooperation— 


or World War Ill? 


HE world is on the slippery downward slope toward atombomb war. For the 
i past week the Soviet Red Army has been rolling southwestward across Communist- 
dominated northern Iran in a three-pronged blitzkrieg threatening to besiege 


Teheran, against Kars and Ardahan in Turkey, and against the Mosul oil fields of lraq, 


These mechanized troops are equipped with American lend-lease tanks and jeeps. 


The US State Department has had no reply to its demand for an explanation, or 


any answer to the previous note protesting the failure of the Red Army to withdraw 


according to treaty on March 2, 


This development 


constitutes sheer defiance of the 


warnings given by Washington and London that further aggression by Russia will be 
resisted. This is a brutal contemptuous rejection of the appeals made by Byrnes, 


Vandenberg, Dulles and Connally that international cooperation through the UNO he 


substituted for Moscow's pomey of unilateral imperialist expansion. 


How Tough Is the New Anglo- 
American Foreign Policy? 


HE talk in top 


Washington and London is that Russia’s 


official circles in 
territorial expansion has gone far 
enough, and that Britain and the USA 
must get tough. “Stalin’s land-grabbing 
is parallel to Hitler’s. The Nazis should 
have been stopped when they 
the Rhineland; the 


re-a cupied 
Solsheviks must be 
stopped now, before it is too late.” These 
officials are willing to continue appeas- 
ing Moscow at the expense of Poland, 
the Baltic States, the Balkans, but ob- 


ject to further expansion at the expense 


of Iran, Turkey, Italy, Greece, China, 
Korea. 
This political expediency is utterly 


unprincipled, and mocks the fine phrases 


uttered so solemnly by Truman, Byrnes, 


Vandenberg 


control approved in Poland but rejected 


Churchill. Why is Soviet 
in Turkey? Poland was an ally while 
Turkey remained neutral. Why should 
we protect the sovereignty of Iran or 
Manchuria but not that of the Baltie 
, 


and Balkan States? 
and brutal 


The answer is simple 
because American and 
British interests are directly threatened 
by further Soviet expansion in Western 
Europe, the Middle East, or the Far 
East, but, as the French collaborationists 
said cynically, “Why should we die for 
Danzig?” Or for Tallinn, or Budapest? 

The great danger now is that our 
appeasers-iurned-tough will be satis- 
fied with minor concessions by Moscow, 
and will continue to abandon Peland, 
etc., te the domination of the Kussian 
totalitarians. All for the sake of 
Russia's continued “collaboration” in 
the UNO! The conclusion that aggres- 
sive imperialists like Stalin will draw 
is this—demand twice as much as you 
expect to get, and the decadent demo- 
eratic nations will probably give you 
more than you originally hoped for, 
80 as to “overcome suspicion” and te 
preserve the UNO. 


* - * 


Russia, Not Britain, 
Is the Aggressor 


RAVDA accuses Churchill of seeking 
to disrupt the UNO, to destroy Big 
Three friendship, to “make a policy of 
force the dominant factor in the world,” 
politics. All the 
Soviet apologists are parroting the same 
As usual, the Bolsheviks 


opponents of the crimes 


and to revive power 


absurd charge. 
accuse thei) 
they themselves have committed. 
Power politics was revived at the 
series of Big Three conferences and is 
the inevitable accompaniment of ap- 
peasement; unilateral 


aggression and refusal to cooperate has 


Soviet Russia’s 
undermined international confidence and 
led to deterioration in relations between 
nations; naked power is the only thing 
Stalin respects; the UNO is a mockery 
of a world security organization because 
of Russian intransigeance, insistence on 
the veto and absolute national sover- 
eignty, and on Big Three domination, 
If an Anglo-American alliance has be- 
come a prerequisite for the preservation 
of democracy, and if the democratic 
nations must form a bloc in sheer self- 





Hugo Paassikivi, 
New President of Finland 


protection, Stalin can blame no one ex- 
It was Russia, not Britain, 
that first formed the anti-British and 
It is Rus- 


sia that is daily attacking and seeking 


cept himself. 
anti-democratic Eastern Bloc. 


to destroy the British Empire, not vice 
versa. Britain is on the defensive; 
Russia is the aggressor. The British 
Empire is contracting; the Russian Em- 
pire is expanding. 

Union now between Britain and the 
USA has been placed on the agenda 
by Bolshevik-Russian imperialism, And 
close cooperation between the two great 
democracies — economic, political, and 
military—is quite consistent with our 
joint policy of building an effective UNO 
and trying to improve it and make it 
work. 

* * 


Cennally's Warning 


OM CONNALLY, chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
reporting to the Senate on the UNO 
meeting, said he does not believe the 
Soviets want war. He added: “Those 
who want peace must not commit acts 
that tend to provoke war.” 

“No nation has a right by the exer- 
tion of tremendous economic or political 
pressure to subordinate other nations to 
its will.” Russia has the right to any 
form of government she wants, bat not 
to extend the Soviet system beyond her 
borders, the Senator declared. Insisting 
that it is possible to make the UNO an 
agency of true international cooperation, 
he warned that ‘The United States will 
resist aggression by arms.” 

¥ . * 


The War That Nobody Wants 


EF ucene TARLE, a 
spokesman, declared in an article in 
Izvestia that the USSR will not be de- 
flected from its course by military or 
diplomatic 
Churchill's 
American 
American 


leading Soviet 


threats. He railed against 
speech and said Russian- 
friendship predated Anglo- 
friendship. If this article 
means what it says, it means Russia is 
determined to plunge ahead on a career 
of imperialist aggression. 

Stalin and Molotov scorn to answer 
our diplomatic notes. They give their 
reply in the Soviet press. The Bolshe- 


viks identify Churchill's speech with 
the viewpoint of Washington and Lon- 
don, and attack it as “imperialist en- 
circlement.” Moscow thinks we are 
bluffing. Stalin is convinced—as was 
Hitler—that the democracies are weak 
and decadent and torn by class conflict 
and ideological confusion. We have 
demobilized and grow increasingly 
weaker as a military power. We will 
use words—but not the atombomb. 
We have continuously retreated and 
capitulated and appeased; Stalin is 
sure we will do so again. That is why 
the very real threat of war hangs 
ominously over the world. 

The Bolsheviks are convinced, as the 
Nazis were, that the democrac jes are 
If we 
serve notice now, by an alliance with 
Britain and other democracies, that the 


weak and will not dare to fight. 


USA will support any nation that re- 
sists Soviet aggression, war will be 
averted—or at least postponed. But if 
Turkey goes to war against the Red 
Army, Britain must go to Turkey's aid, 
and we must go to the rescue of Britain 
—and democracy. 
lighted, 
Russia, wants an atombomb war, 


Thus the fuse will be 
although no nation, not even 


* * 

THE CHINESE CIVIL WAR has 
ended—a solemn agreement between the 
Koumintang and the Communists says 
so. But sporadic fighting has never 
ceased and it has now flared up to in- 
creased proportions in Manchuria. The 
Red Army suddenly and without notice 
withdrew on March 11 from Mukden 
(after looting it of all machinery), and 
the Communist forces moved in, A battle 
began as soon as the Nationalist troops 
arrived, and the Communists were de- 
feated. 

General Chou En-lai admitted fighting 
was in progress in Mukden and various 
other Manchurian towns, in violation of 
the January truce. He said the Chinese 
Red Army had 300,000 soldiers in Man- 
churia. 

The Democratic League, a middle-class 
party which has usually supported the 
Communists, advocates Manchurian au- 
tonomy under a coalition government. 
That would mean that eventually the 
Russian influence would predominate. 

Before his departure for the USA Gen, 
Marshall scored a diplomatic victory in 
persuading both sides to agree that when 
the Russians withdraw the Peiping Ex- 
ecutive Headquarters will take over. The 
value of this agreement when Chinese 
Communists are swarming into Man- 
churia through Russian-held territory is 
yet to be proved. 

As predicted here, an autonomy move- 
ment is spreading in Inner Mongolia. 
And now comes a revolt of 500,000 Kaz- 
aks in Sinkiang. 

A. T. Steele of the NY Hevold Tribune 
reported from the Far East that Rus- 
sia’s “indisputable” objective in Man- 
churia is economic domination. This is 
not news to New Leader, readers, but it 
is to those of the Trib. It is interesting 
that the Trib editors; who shed no tearge 
over the fate of Central and Eastern 
Europe, comment that the USA cannot 
allow Russia to threaten the sovereignty 
of China. 


TERROR IN MANCHURIA. The NY 
Post has been more than friendly to the 
Soviet Union and has found excuses for 
Soviet unilateral aggression; but facts 
are facts, and no one except outright 
Communists and Fascists likes wholesale 
political murders, looting, raping. Hence 
the Post of March 7 carries two stories 
from its special correspondents in the 
Far East, who have been sympathetic to 
the Soviets until now. 

Robert Martin reports from Mukden 
that “bloodshed and terror are seen 
and felt on every hand” in Manchuria 
under the Red Army. “A man died in 
Mukden because he had the courage to 
talk to American correspondents after 
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he had twice been warned not toy 
us.” A Chinese engineer and eight ¢ 
his party were murdered by Ching 
Communists when they tried to ui 
charge of the Fushun coal mines fy 
the Chungking Government, accor 
to treaty. The Communists spread i 
rumor that they had been killed by 
Kuomintang to create friction. Mang 
writes that these are two incident ¢ 
which he had personal knowledge, \y 
that there were many others. “Buj 
is in the attitude of the people, the 
undisguised fear, the sight of enw 
streets, the sound of echoing shy 
and the feeling of nervous paralysiss 
the cities that one begins to understal 
and evaluate the Manchuria of 1M 
. Six months of Russian occupatie 
has been worse than 14 years of Jy 
occupation. .. .” 
sians were hospitable and _ frien 
toward him. “But their attitude towal 
the Chinese, Japs, and Koreans i 
shocking when considered in the ligh 
of their philosophy of racial equality’ 
A second Post correspondent, Ani 
A. Freeman, corraborates the repord 
his colleague and other newspapemé 
The Chinese who gave Americais? 
facts about the stripping of the facts 
of Manchuria paid with their lives. B 
these men have been sympathetic 
Soviet Russia. 


~ . 


HOW FASCIST IS ARGENTIN 
Though final returns are not in, thed 
tion of Col. Peron in Argentina isl 
certain. The popular vote is close: 
760 to 441,408 for Tamborini. Bit 
electoral college system is such t 
Peron will doubtless win by #* 
margin. This again raises the quest 
how Fascist and how totalitarian 
nation in which a dictator wins it 
apparently honest election—and st 
as honest as most elections in Las 
America—in which his opponent f 
carried on a widespread campaigi, ™ 
relatively little violence, with mass ™ 
ings of 10,000 and more? I have # 
been convinced that the Argentine! 
tatorship is more like an old-fashict 
Latin-American military dictators 
than it is like the Hitler regime 4 
while it has Fascist trimmings an ™ 
dencies, there is unquestionably far™ 
freedom there than in Soviet Russia. 
is it possible for the opposition tw 
tion as freely in Poland, or Bulga 
Yugoslavia or Rumania. 

Evidently the policy of the USS 
Department toward Peron aided rai 
than injured his popularity. US ™ 
vention is bitterly resented by a Us 
American peoples. They remain lf 
tical of our good neighborliness: 1h 
non-political Argentinians wh? 
neither democratic nor reactionary * 
adversely affected by Spruille Br 
activities. 


DEMOCRACY ° 


Sov# 


THE HIGHER 
WORK. Following the trend in 
dominated nations, the Rumanian og 
Democrats who are in the coalitio® ~ 
ernment decided to repudiate 
Petrescu and 31 other part) Jeaders 
join with the Communists in 4 single! 
of candidates in the coming electio™ 
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American Agriculture 


TE are now living in the atomic 
iY age. Yet the economic problems 
which we must face are different 
» in degree from what they have been 
the past. 
Through the years farmers have pro- 
duced a great abundance, and their prob- 
Jems have been due basically to the fact 
that the demand for their products—un- 
like the supply -has sometimes varied 
disastrous] from year to yeat and dec- 
ade to decade. Meanwhile, the difference 
01 spread between what farmers have 
received for their crops on the one hand 
and the prices paid by consumers for 
food at the retail level has been in the 
a of most commodities indefensibly 
The total volume of consumer purchas- 
ing power in our nation has never in 
equalled the productive 
Thus 


always been a gap between our capacity 


modern times 
power of our people. there has 
to produce and our people’s ability to 


pay for the products. This has consti- 


tuted a danger not only to agriculture 
but to industry as well. 

So far the only means we have em- 
ployed of closing this gap has been by 
increasing either the private debt of the 
people, or the national debt of the coun- 
try as a whole. Further complicating 
the problem has been the fact that, in 
recent years particularly, there have been 
all too few voices raised in defense of 
the general public welfare, and all too 
many trying to advance the interests 
of special groups. 

Generally it there 
have always been two possible solutions 


may be said that 


to the problems facing America’s farm- 
ers. On the one hand is the temporary 
solution of curtailing production to bring 
available supplies in line with a restrict- 
ed and inadequate demand. On the other 
hand is the possibilitvy—heretofore large- 
ly unexplored—of bringing about a sharp 
increase in the demand for farm products 
and maintaining by various means the 
effectiveness of that 
good times and bad. If the atomic age 
is to mean what scientists have predict- 


demand through 


ed, it now becomes imperative that, even 
though in special instances we may em- 
ploy the first solution to a limited ex- 
tent, our major emphasis be laid upon 
the second. 

The only principle that can be de- 
fended on the grounds of humanity is 
this: So long as the farmers of America 
produce an abundance of food and so 
loig as there are children in the nation 
Who are under nourished, it should be the 
Policy of the nation that no food crops 
be allowed to depress the market as 
“surpluses.” Instead we should purchase 
tt fair prices from the farmers the food 
they have produced and make it possible 


for it to nourish the bodies of needy 
children, 


whether in America, Europe, or 
Asia. 


_ For years the total income of Amer- 
an farmers has been substantially be- 
low the share of the national income to 
Which, on the basis of their numbers in 
he population, they have been entitled. 
But at least one reason for this has been 
me harrow conception we have had as 
‘0 what “farm income” should be. 

- * * 
Cooperatives Help 
Spread the Butter 
: Y means of cooperatives it is possible 
‘Or our farmey 


s to reach out and tie a 
Number 


; of economic activities together 
Into . 
th 2 coordinated whole, and to keep in 
e local ; : ; 

local communities of our nation and 


in t i j 
Me rural sections a great amount of 
Purchasing power 


: which otherwise would 
Siphonex 


1 off into the centers of high 


hance, 
Far , . 
— cooperatives can certainly do 
0 . 2s : 
job of repairing automobiles and 


far 
- Machinery, They can furnish prod- 


els of petroleum not only to farmers 
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By Jerry Voorhis 


Congressman from California 








American Correspondents Inspect Mukden Rubber Factory 
Stripped by Soviets 


but to other consumers in the communi- 
ties. There is no reason why the process- 
ing, freezing, packaging and even the 
distribution of food done 
through the cooperatives and made an 


cannot be 


integral part of farming. 
which have 
gone into the hands of big corporations 
would then be diverted back to agricul- 
ture. The 


The margins heretofore 


money thus retained would 
constitute a portion of the flow of active 
buying power for the products of indus- 
try upon which the future prosperity of 
our nation so largely depends. 

America’s problem will not be solved 
if each special group in our population 
goes on pursuing its own narrow inter- 
ests. The solution lies rather in the de- 
velopment of cooperatives through which 
more and more people can share in the 
common effort to improve the lot of 
all citizens. Cooperation really means 
spreading the butter of technological ad- 
vancement evenly on everybody's bread 
instead of letting it lie in huge rancid 
chunks on the cake of a few. 

The American family-sized, owner- 
operated farm is the very backbone of 
our democracy. Our farm people though 
receiving only about 9 percent of the 
national income, raise more than 30 per- 
cent of America’s children. There must 
be an equality of opportunity for our 
farm young people for education not 
only in agriculture but in every other 
direction which is equal to the oppor- 
tunity afforded city youth. 

All of us have been profoundly con- 
cerned over the growth of government 
in America. Farmers particularly have 


many times been exasperated by the 
multiplicity of governmental agencies 
which they had to contact, and the 


amount of red tape which it was neces- 
sary to unravel in order to carry on the 
vital work of producing food for our 
nation and her allies. 

At least a part of the answer to this 
problem is incorporated in a bill I have 
introduced in Congress. It is HR 2215. 

This bill provides that the direction at 
the county level of all Federal Govern- 
ment activities affecting farmers shall be 
in the hands of a democratically elected 
county committee consisting of farmers, 
and farmers only. It provides that the 
coordination of all Federal Government 
programs affected shall be in the hands 
of this democratically elected committee, 
and that employees of Federal agencies 
shall have their activities generally di- 
rected in the county in question by the 
local committee. Thus to the extent that 


Federal programs are necessary, there 
would be local control over their opera- 
tion. 

All the government programs in the 
world, however, cannot in my judgment 
do nearly as much good toward the solu- 
tion of the farm problems of America as 
can a further application of the coopera- 


tive principle. 


The economic problems that have been 


destroying democracy and freedom in 


other countries must be solved. Free 
government cannot live where there are 
no free farmers. The unemployment prob- 
lem must be solved before constitutional 
democracy as a form of government will 


be safe. 


In an age that they know could be an 
age of plenty, men are not for long go- 
ing to endure the misery and humiliation 
of joblessness again — especially when 
they have just returned from defending 
their nation in the front lines of war. 
Private monopoly in industry, and es- 
pecially in finance, means the end of free 
enterprise and has been the very basis 
upon which dictatorships have been built 
in other countries. 





e Farmer and Cooperation ) 
in the Atomic Age 


Co-ops Conquer Monopoly 


Coorrrativ ES are restoring to farm- 
ers in this country and in many other 
countries the control over their own eco- 
nomic destiny. They offer a way to make 
the dollar of the working man buy more 
of the products he and his fellows pro- 
have met more than one 


duce. They 


entrenched monopoly on its own ground 
and beaten it. 

The more business they do the better 
they prosper, for never can they be suc- 
cessful by a restriction on production, 
or distribution, or exchange. They are 
the only means I know of whereby these 
problems, which must be worked out if 
democracy is to live, can be solved with- 
out a vast control over the lives of men 
by government. They can only succeed 
as they increase the welfare of others 
beside their own member for the sue- 
cess of a cooperative accords perfectly 
with the principle of the Golden Rule. 

Cooperatives are the one means that 
I know of whereby our problem of pov- 
erty in the midst of plenty can be solved 


—and without resort to governmental 


dictatorship, or the dependence of mil- 
lions of people upon government support, 
Cooperatives are true democracy in the 
practical field of economic life, for each 
member has one vote whether his finan- 
cial contribution be large or small. 
Cooperatives offer real hope of level- 
ing out the business 
They 


power into the hands of the common man 


eyele and curbing 
depressions channel purchasing 
whose demand for goods is thus made 
effective and keeps the wheels of indus- 
try turning. 

Cooperatives offer the common people 
something they can do for themselves, 


with their small resources, and they em- 
body a great and sound idea that people 
willingly study and work at with a deep 


These 
every group of people in all the world 


and abiding loyalty. resources 
possesses. And therefore the message of 
the cooperatives to a distressed world is 
more fundamentally a message of hope 
than any other message I know. 

I believe in cooperation and the co- 
operative outlook upon life because it is 
the only point of view, the only spirit, 
which can possibly develop in people the 
conscience, the devotion to moral prin- 
ciples, the readiness to see the oneness 
of mankind which are the only forces 
that in this atomic age can possibly save 
humanity from plunging headlong into 
race suicide, 











Democratic Failure 


No one can question the fact that the 
Russians are achieving “success” in their 
German zone. They are successful, that 
is, in producing the kind of Germany 
they want. They desire a Communist 
Germany, a docile and subdued and 
helpless Germany. So every Russian- 
trained German Communist has been 
given a position of power. Every Ger- 
man Army officer, every Nazi who can 
be persuaded to substitute Stalin for 
Hitler, has been placed where he can 
help to make eastern Germany a per- 
mament part of the Russian sphere. 
The military government in the Amer- 
ican zone had greater resources at its 
disposal. There are in England and 
America hundreds of democratic leaders 
who are well-known in Germany, who 
have been anti-Nazi since before Hitler 
came to power. Many of them were 
formerly trade union leaders and gov- 
ernment officials, exiled by the Nazis. 
In many cases there have been definite 
requests from their home towns or from 
the trade unions that they be allowed 
to return and assist in the work of 
reconstruction. The only reason why 
these men cannot return and do for 


in Germany 


democracy what the Communists are 
domg for 


State Department refuses its permission. 


totalitarianism is that our 


There can be no adequate explanation for 
such an obtuse policy. It is sabotage of 
the efforts to democratize Germany. 


—— HOMECOMING 


Pr ' 
| The Library of Congress has vail 
turned to the British government the 
| copy of the Magna Charta held here 
for safekeeping during the war. 





—News item. 


LT vue Magna Charta has, at last, 
From safe but distant lands, 

Returned, the danger being past, 

| To eager British hands. 


| And while its owners once again 
Enshrine in hallowed place 

| This ancient symbol of free men, 
This manifest of grace, 


It seems fit time to scan their lot, 
Nor blissfully forget, 

The many nations who have not 
A Magna Charta yet. 











— = Richard Armour —— 











Will Marshall Be the Next Secretary of State? 


By Kenneth G. Crawford 


Associate Editor of “Newsweek” in Washington, author of “The Inside Story 
of Lobbying in America” and “Reports on North Africa” 


CNOME of Secretary of Siate James 

F. Byrnes’ colleagues in the Tru- 
—” man Administration and many of 
his former colleagues in the Senate have 
come to the conclusion that he is obsolete 
None 


of them has as yet said so publicly but 


and should be declared surplus. 


they have said so privately and, on occa- 
sion, with great force. President Truman 
has denied a published report that he 
is considering replacement of Brynes by 
General George Marshall. There the mat- 
ter rests for the moment and it will be 
only for a moment if Byrnes’ new Rus- 
sian policy turns out to be more talk 
than action. 

The case against Byrnes is that he 
threw his umbrella away too late. 
Byrnes’ critics contend that his New 
York speech should have been made sev- 
eral months sooner and to the Russians 

that it outlined what should have been 
State Department policy from the start, 
net something cooked up, as it was, only 
after Russia’s intransigence in Iran, 
Manchuria, and elsewhere had so out- 
American publi 


raged opinion that 


pressure for a firmer line could no 
longer be ignored. These critics question 
whether Byrnes, having compromised so 
long and so abjectly, can convince the 
Kremlin that he 


says. 


means what he now 


There are some secondary complaints 
in the indictment, too, but they are less 
important. Senator Arthur Vandenberg, 
who created a sensation upon his return 
from London by announcing that there 
should be no more double-talk about Rus- 
sia and then repeating most of the dou- 
ble-talking cliches, has been quoted by 
jinierviewe1 to the effect that Byrnes 
mishandled the American delegation to 
the first UNO meeting. 
icy, according to Vandenberg. was dic- 


tated by 
for the other delegates to vote on policy 


American pol- 


syrne there was ne chance 
questions, as there had been at San 
Francisco. The Senator has indicated 
that he will refuse to serve as a dele- 
gate another time—and that other Re- 
publicans will have to refuse too—un- 
Jess Byrnes mends his manner of run- 
ning the American delegation 

Vandenberg also credits Byrnes with 
wrecking the wartime rapprochement 
between State Department and Senate, 
between the Democratic majority and 
the Republican minority. in matters of 
foreign policy. 

If it is true that Byrnes forced the 


American delegates at London to sit on 


their hands and hold their tongues while 
Ernest Bevin fought off Vishinsky single- 
handed, this is not a complaint to be 
taken lightly. 
spectacle, the behavior of the Amer- 
icans at London. Except for Mrs. Roose- 
velt’s successful fight against the fore- 


It was not an inspiring 


ible return to Russia of reluctant Rus- 
sians who knew they would be welcomed 
home by firing squads or slave-labor 
drivers, there was nothing much to re- 
lieve the dreariness of the Americans’ 
performance. Saying to the Iranians that 
they had a perfect right as 1epresent- 
atives of a sovereign state to go back 
and deal as equals with the Russians 
was not something Am 
wave flags about. 


icans wanted to 





Secretary Byrnes 


Byrnes has his 


them, of course, himself. They contend 


defenders, among 
that his appeasement policy up to and 
through the London conference couldn't 
have been avoided. Roosevelt at Yalta 
had bought the Russians as mercenaries 
to fight Japan, not realizing at the time 
that their services would not be required. 
An abrupt change in the Yalta behavior 
pattern after Roosevelt’s death, the 
Byrnes boys say, would have been in- 
terpreted both at home and abroad as 
a sign that the Truman Administration 
was unreasoningly anti-Soviet and was 
turning America back from the inter- 
nationalist course pursued by Roosevelt. 
Thus Byrnes had no choice but to bend 
over backward, chin distended and clear- 
ly marked with an X, to prove that 
the Truman Administration was only the 
Roosevelt Administration under new but 
similar management. 











Time for « Cleanup Over Here, Too! 


Courtesy of Chicage Suv. 








The apologists for Byrnes point out 
that on the one occasion when he did 
stand firm—at the meeting of Foreign 
Ministers in London before the UNO 
session—all he got for his pains was 
abuse from the CP, fellow-travelers, and 
pseudo-liberal press, much of which was 
echoed by the unconscious press and its 
trained seals. Some of the seals barked 
ferociously, none louder than Walter 
Lippman, who is now clapping his flippers 
for a display of American naval might 
in the Mediterranean, which is the best 
idea he has applauded in years. What 
could Byrnes do in the premises, his 
friends ask, except what he did do—run 
to Moscow and make up with the Rus- 
sians by giving them Bulgaria and Ru- 
mania, a toehold in Korea and a foot 
in the door in Japan? 

He couldn’t defy Max Lerner, that 
astute leader of the liberal elite, who 
has just announced that Soviet Russia 
broke her word, for the very first time, 
by failure to withdraw her troops from 
Jran on the appointed day. Byrnes 
couldn’t have these profound thinkers 
going around saying that some people 
didn’t vote in South Carolina either and 
therefore that it was perfectly all right 
to deprive the opposition of the right to 
vote in Eastern Europe. Nor could he 
make things difficult for associates like 
Undersecretary Dean Acheson who, be- 
ing a rich corporation lawyer, must con- 
stantly contrive to hold the liberal fran- 
chise, even if he has to address Russian 
fifth-column meetings to do it. 

It may be nonsense, but it is neverthe- 
less a fact that Byrnes has been ex- 
tremely sensitive to criticism from the 
<o-called left. Having only a rudimentary 
knowledge of ieft-wing forces, he has 
heen misled into believing that the neo- 
liberals speak for considerable numbers 
of voters. There are some hopeful signs 
that he has now been educated, at least 
in an elementary way, on this subject, 
but it was an expensive education. It 
was paid for in human liberties. The 
world can’t afford to have any more 
American Secretaries of State educated 
that way: it would soon run out of free- 
doms in the process. 


© 


Byrnes had made one argument in 
his own behalf that makes more sense 
than anything his friends have said for 
him. He touched upon it in his New 
York speech. It is that he had to ap- 
pease the Russians until he lured them 
into the UNO and saw the world or- 
ganization safely launched. That much, 
Byrnes believes; was accomplished by 
the concessions he made at Moscow and 
iit was the Kremlin’s minimum price. 
And now that the UNO has survived its 
first meeting, provided an open forum 








Byrnes and the State Department ah 


for debate of international issues, and 


established itself as a world force, ty 
tussians are faced with the choice » 
obeying its collective judgments 9 
living alone in an anti-Soviet worl 
effectively united under the banner of ty 
UNO. 

Byrnes didn’t put it quite that wy 
in his New York speech but that wa 
what he implied when he said no greg 
nation would be permitted to escape ty 
obligation of abiding by UNO principiy 
merely by exercising its legal power ¢ 
veto. If any achievement can be credit. 
ed to Byrnes, this is it. Time may prog 
that the cost was not as excessive as jj 
now appears. 

There seems little likelihood thy 
Byrnes will be forced out of the cabing 
immediately. He should know by nov, 
and probably does know, how gravely ix 
misjudged American public opinion. Be 
ing an alert politician, he will lose » 
time in catching up. President Trum» 
knew a considerable time before Byrne 
did that the American public was fed 
to the larynx with Russian appeasement, 
that the fancy-pansy apologetics wer 
only disgusting them more and that 
something had to be done about it, 
Byrnes’ New York speech was start, 
Ji was immediately followed up by pub 
lication of the note demanding reasons 
for Russia’s failure to redeem its pron- 
ise to evacuate Manchuria and for its 
looting of Manchuria, in violation of its 
pledgedword ; by a demand for reforms 
tion of the Bulgarian Government in 
keeping with the Moscow agreement; 
xnd by several similar moves. 

Truman prokably would prefer Marshall 
to Byrnes in his State Department. The 
President admires Marshall enormous|y; 
he has had misgivings about Byrnes 
from time to time. But Truman is not 
the kind of coach who takes out a player 
whe has fumbled without giving him 
a chance to redeem himself. Moreover, 
Byrnes isn’t the most naive fumbler in 
the Truman cabinet: he at least hasnt 
endorsed Johannes Steel. 





Gen. Marshall 











BRITISH LABOR'S INVESTMENT 
CONTROL PROJECT 


Haszpty noticed by the American 
press is the important investment con- 
tro] plan worked out by Dr. Hugh 
Dalton, British Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, which introduces features of 
financial regulation inconceivable only a 
short time ago. The measure is now 
before the House of Commons, and is 
regarded by Dr. Dalton as the second 
integral step in a finance program which 
began with the nationalization of the 
Bank of England. 

If the bill becomes law, permanent 
control will be held by the government 
over all new capital issues. No one will 
be able to invite public subscriptions for 
any scheme whatsoever without the 
approval of the government, after its 
careful scrutiny. Says Dr. Dalton: “This 
simple provision alone will prevent many 
of the financial seandals of the past, 
and of the speculative booms which fol- 


fowed the last war. ... This time the 
government and the Labor Party meaf 
to insist that national need, rather thes 
profit-making, shall determine prioritie 


. . . Our total financial resources avaik 
able for new capital development #* 
limited, and we must make sure that 
they are used to the best advantage. 


The Chancellor believes that the bill 
wil] enable the government to promote 
production and suppress infiation. But 
2 few years hence, the danger may ¢e#* 
to be too much purchasing pow! and 
too seanty production, and become é 
flation and unemployment through iack 
of purchasing power. The present ©” 
trols are designed to prevent the mene 
of such a cycle. Stock issues will b 
regulated, therefore, by the Capital 
Issues Committee, which is the licensing 
agency for new issues, and also by * 
National Investment Council, compe 
of economic experts, acting 4s adviser# 
to the government.— (WP). 
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Was EFORE Pearl Harbor, Americans 
great B were suspicious of propaganda. 
e the From their radios they expected 
ciples fee impartial uncensored news—in short, 
rer of Methe truth. In Europe it was different. 

red. Me “Being primarily a political instru- 





prove fee ment, European broadcasting has been 
as it Megubmitted to government control from 
Mthe start... . Political speeches, news 


that [Ee reports, commentaries carry with them 
abint Meincredible exaggerations purporting to 
now, Ieeplace the country in which they origi- 
ely ie Menate in a better light with foreign 
. Be B listeners, and often carry insult and 
se w Mevenom.... In Italy, everything that has 
ruman Heto do with national and international 
3yrnes me politics is controlled and censored by 4 
fed up governmen 
pment, In th 


t department... .” 

se detached words Lisa Sergio 
wert HF explained the essence of Italian radio to 
| that He New York’s Town Hall audience on 
ut it, He January 4, 1939. Her lecture began with 
start, Hthe remark that she had “entered the 


y pub Me field of radio, as commentator, in 


easons MP year 1933... .” She failed to say that 
prom- she had been a commentator for tia 
for its Ente Italiano Audizion Radiofoniche 


» 
of its Hin short, “Radio Rome,” the state-con- 
forma- & trolled, monopolistic Italian Broadcasting 


ent in M Corporation, whose activities—carrying 

pment; neredible exaggerations, insult and 
venom”—she described so expertly 

arshall She had broadeast for four years on 

t. The HP Rome's short-wave station 2RO; among 


ously; Meher programs in English and French 
Byrn’ $e was the “American Hour.” Later on, 
is Dt HF lord Haw-Haw, Tokyo Rose, Machiavelli 
playet Jr, the Italian Pimpernel, and the OWL 
g him Hall widely popularized the so-called War 
by Short Wave. In 1939, however, Miss 
Sergio had still to explain her job to 
her American audience: 

“A feature typical cf European pro- 
gtams, which was only adopted by this 
country in the last two years over short- 
Wave stations, is the broadcasting of 
programs, chiefly news and commen- 
luriés, in foreign languages. This me- 
tim devotes itself to propaganda of 
the strongest color... . What Moscow 
ays in English at 8 p. m., Rome denies 
fatly without mincing it. words ove 
hour later. . This foments ill-feeling, 
tteates more misunderstanding than 
“ete is already, entangles the already 
angled affairs of the chancelleries, and 

listeners to the verge of lunacy.” 
Such was the job of Signorina Sergio. 
It was, as she said, “the first assign- 
ment of this kind, it seems, ever given 
%&Woman over there. Perhaps it was 
‘tough one. To me it was exciting and 
“49 ” (Bulletin, Station WQXR, New 

York, April, 1943. ) It might have beer 
wre exciting and unique to her pues 
kan listeners . she had told them that 
s avail - herself, “as commentator,” Iced 
oil are a to the verge of lunacy.’ 
re that sa Maria Alice Sergio, a student 
age.” archaeology before becoming a radio 
‘Mmentator for Mussolini’s Ministry 


reover, 
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he bill for : ; . 
: ais m Popular Culture, earned the title of 
ome ’ SH ‘ 
p But Golden Voice of Rome” in the 
yi tnt-wave listening world while trying 
ay cease Bity a 

> and it Fascist ideology. She was a 
a de Mi ‘out admirer, interpreter and sales- 
ome Y of Italian Fascism, its Duce and 


igh lack Big deeds, 
ent cot 
. During Italy's conquest of Ethiopia, 


il be ‘tio Rome fought its war of the air 
Capit nen England’s likewise state-con- 
*wlled BBC, which answered only feebly. 


, moneee 


Hi censing 

so by * BA * * * 

omposed PTER Il Duce had triumphed over 
adviser Signorina Sergio wrote a 


+s ; : 16, 1946 


By Norbert Muhlen 





~ 


@ Following his widely publicized article on fellow-traveler Johannes Steel, in 
this article Norbert Muhlen reveals the background of Steel’s golden-voiced colleague, 
Lisa Sergio. These articles are more than profiles. They present a striking picture 
of the graceful ease with which leading fellow-travelers cross over from Nazism and 


Fascism to Bolshevism and vice versa. 


They admire totalitarianism, and are little 


concerned about its color. They carefully avoid the risk of party membership, and 
hold open the way to retreat. Should expediency require it, they will travel with the 


same ease on somebody else’s bandwagon. 


\, 


” 





book, From Intervention to Empire, 
which was, in her words, to serve “as a 
record of the advance which Italy has 
made, guided and urged by the Duce, 
who willed the Intervention and subse- 
quently the Empire.” The book, written 
in the English language and published 
in Rome, was designed for propaganda 
abroad, 

“Notwithstanding the many deficien- 


” 


cies in this first book of Fascist Dates, 


Lisa Sergio wrote solemnly in the intro- 


was bothered by her subconscious. (And 
I don’t mean conscience; for while Sig- 
mund Freud showed that everybody has 
a’ subconscious, nobody ever proved that 
a propagandist has a conscience.) While 
telling her audience of “the rebellion 
of the Nazis in Vienna, in the course 
of which Chancellor Dollfuss, as you 
know, Was assassinated,” she added: 
“That night every station in Europe car- 
ried its own version of the day’s events, 


and every listener was bewildered and 








Lisa Sergio 


duction, “I dedicate it té6 the memories 
of all the Black Shirts who, within 
Italy and abroad, have written in their 
blood the glorious dates of the Fascist 
Era. 

“The state, disturbed and thrown into 
confusion as it was, would never have 
been able to regain its unity and its 
power if it had not been governed by 
one sole chief, who was its soul and 
its inspiring genius,” Lisa wrote, and 
added a quotation from Tacitus: “Gov- 
ernment by a single individual is a nec- 
essary condition towards peace.” 


In 252 pages, Lisa Sergio told how 
the sole chief and inspiring genius, 
namely the Duce, saved the state from 
“The Triumphant Beast,” the Bolshe- 
viks, and how this single individual 
saved the peace by sending his Black 
Shirts to kill the Ethiopian aggressors. 

The references make amazing reading. 
“Herr Dollfuss, Austrian Chancellor, is 
assassinated by the Reds in Vienna...,” 
Lisa Sergio recorded, for instance, when 
Dollfuss was assassinated by Austrian 
Nazis on July 25, 1934. 

It seems that much later, while she 
was lecturing in New York, Lisa Sergio 


frightened.” Does that explain Lisa 
Sergio’s “fantastic mistake”? 


Not at all. For in the night of Doll- 
fuss’ assassination the Italian radio 
had stated simply and clearly that the 
Nazis had been the murderers. And the 
very same night, the Nazi radio itself 
boasted of the assassination. The next 
day, Mussolini sent land and air forces 
to the Austrian frontier as a threatening 
gesture toward the Nazis. And only 
later, when the Nazi putsch had failed, 
Theodor Habicht, “responsible for the 
Munich broadcasts,” was dismissed be- 
cause of “insufficiently careful control 
of the news.” In other words, the facts 
disprove Lisa Sergio’s attempt at self- 
justification. 


The facts also explain the motive be- 
hind her error. When she published her 
book, the Nazi Government had become 
the closest ally of the Fascist Govern- 
ment. Lisa Sergio, thinking that the 
Nazis might dislike a reminder of the 
critical’ past, had corrected “the Nazis” 
into “the Reds.” 


Forge a check, and you may become 
an inmate of Sing-Sing. Forge history, 


JFellow-Traveler by Air: Lisa Sergio 


The Erstwhile Defender of Fascism Now Defends Communism 


and you may become a distinguished 
radio commentator, 

Lisa Sergio’s book closed with another 
glorious date of the Axis-Fascist Era: 
On October 23, 1936, “Germany for- 
mally recognizes the Italian Empire in 
Ethiopia.” 

The book was published in 1937. Miss 
Sergio expressed the hope that it “may 
become fundamental and continuous,” 
or, in other words, that in coming edi 
tions she would bring it up-to-date by 
adding new glorious dates of the Fascist 
Kra. 


I, the same year, she 


United States. In this 


arrived in the 

country, her 
fluent command of English and het 
unusual phonetic facility won her a 
small job as a guest announcer with the 
National Broadcasting Company, where 
she introduced programs of opera 
singers and name bands; NBC tested 
the appeal of a slightly foreign female 
announcer’s voice, 

Much later, after she had definitely 
settled down in Amevica, and while the 
second World War was creating new 
fronts, she told an audience in the 
Women’s Building of the State Fair in 
Syracuse, N. Y.—according to the New 
York Times—that “she nad become dis- 
illusioned with the Fascist Government, 
and its principles and policies, that she 
revolted against them and had to escape 
from Italy to avoid life imprisonment.” 

Since she had still been an admirer 
and propagandist of the Fascist Govern- 
ment, its principles and its policies, at 
the end of 1936, and since she came to 
America in the summer of 19387, her 
disillusionment, revolt, escape and con- 
version must have happened with amaz- 
ing speed. 

Miss Sergio’s vocabulary has changed 
a lot since she recordea “the glorious 
dates of the Fascist Era.” The Austrian 
left-wingers, for instance, aren’t called 
“the Reds’ any more; on the contrary, 
after the Communists were badly de- 
feated in the Austrian elections last 
November, she complained that Mon- 
archists, Clericals, men known for their 
Fascist leanings, were elected in their 
stead. According to her, the Fascists 
won their victory thanks to the women 
who voted in Austria “for the first time 
in history.” 

It seems that the commentator did 
not know that Austria’s women had en- 
joyed the right to vote for decades, and 
that many of them had voted for the 
Socialist Party since 1919, and again 
in 1945. 

Responsible for speeding up the Aus- 
trian elections and for admitting “women 
not politically mature to vote” was 
Mr. Bevin, according to Miss Sergio’s 
analysis; the motive—London’s fear of 
the influence of Communism if elections 
were free, just as in Greece, where for 
the same reason England postponed the 
elections (November 30). Or, as she put 
it another time, “right-wing Europe 
makes its bid for Anglo-American help 
against Russia” (December 11). 


4 * * 


I; is only a historical accident that 
Britain is still the villain of Miss 
Sergio’s comments, as it was ten years 
ago when Britain opposed the conquest 
of Ethiopia which Mussolini willed and 
Miss Sergio glorified. Ten years ago 


(Continued on Page 21) 






















































































Hatred. Limited 
The Japanese, Too, Are Individual Humans--Good, Bad, Indifferent 


By Monroe Sweetland 


KINAWA—( Delayed) They call 
QO them the RAMPS—the Recovered 
Allied Military Personnel—22,494 


of them. Day and night for 48 days we 


have been living wit hem as they begin 
once more to try their wings as free 
men, to eat American chow to wear 
shoes that fit and clothe that cover 
them. The majorit of them have been 
American, Dut 1 British prisoners 


of war in Japanese priso 


Here in the R Cross center at the 
Okinawa RAMP camp we had a preview 
of new attitudes toward each other as 
we enter the postwa yorld. Here and 
there was a ! ive, reclusive individ- 


ual who recoil aga pouring out 


the testimonie comrades were 


offering with obvious relish For the 
most part, however, the men displayed 
a normal huma) action to a receptive 


audience. There were a few sensational- 
ists, but most of the stories needed no 
gilding. The report of every man and 
woman among the RAMPs was surfeited 
with tragedy and horror and. sacrifice. 
There were enough of these in any one 
day of their existence behind the barbed- 
wire to outweigh a lifetime’s experience 
at home. 

They had lived closely with Australians 
and Filipinos, Javanese and Hollanders, 
Chinese and Burmese, the Thai and the 
Laskars of India, Englishmen and Nor- 
wegians, American civilians and mission- 
aries. They had worked alongside Kore- 
ans and Formosans. They had planted 
rice with Japanese farmers or mined 
coal with Japanese miners. In some lo- 
calities they had worked under condi- 
tions where they met and came to know 
Japanese women and even Japanese fam- 
ilies. In the camps they lived under 
Japanese officers and their discipline— 
they came to know them individually and 
well. 

It may be redundant to say that the 
RAMPs hate the Japanese—in general. 
Loudly and vociferously they would re- 
veal, by insults and imprecations tossed 
at the Nip prisoners working around the 
evacuee camp area, that the tables were 
now turned. 

But something else began to happen 
as the RAMPs began to talk with the 


prisoner gangs, using the pidgin-Japan- 
ese acquired in Japan to enquire where 
the prisoners were from, to talk about 
their capture by the Americans, and 


whatever other smal! talk their knowl- 


edge of the language permitted. One 
Japanese soldier would call another to 
come and hear these first-hand accounts 


of what had happened to his own city or 


community In one long, difficult: con- 
versation an American RAMP described 
the effect of the ator omb on Hiro- 
shima, and tl] Japanese soldier was 
trying to find ou maps scratched in 
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Dejected Japanese Soldier 
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Lining Up for Food Rations in Tokyo 


the sand, whether the devastation had 
reached his family home on the outskirts 
of the atomized city. 

I asked one Canadian who had been 
talking with a work gang how he felt 
toward them. 

“Hell! Those poor bastards didn’t 
have anything to say about what hap- 
pened to us!” was his reply. 

There were many of these conversa- 
tions. Individual reactions differed, of 
course, but in general they were not vin- 
dictive. They indicated a much better 
state of emotional and mental health 
than might have been expected after 
years of abuse, starvation and hard la- 
bor. 


* - * 


No doubt there will be some among the 
atrocity stories now being printed from 
these evil years which will be discredited 
when the facts are fully known. The in- 
satiable appetite of the reading publie 
for gory, morbid detail, whetted by the 
ubiquitous gremlins of race prejudice 
which make many Americans willing to 
believe any atrocity charged to Orientals, 


will serve to distort and magnify. 


Allied prisoners were beaten, whipped, 
clubbed, starved, and in a few instances 
executed. They were denied medical 


treatment and made to work when they 
were ill. They were subjected to formal 
routines of standing attention for 


hours at a time until they collapsed from 


exhaustion. In some camps these ex- 
periences were frequent; 1 the more 
“model” camps, alm known, 

But the very men who recounted these 
stories added one important fact: 


They saw almost nothing done to 
Americans, even to the killings them- 
selves, which they had not seen in- 
flicted by Japanese superiors upon sub- 
ordinates in their own ranks. Small 
wonder that Americans now in Japan 
report many civilians happy beyond 
any possibility of pretense at the dis- 
banding of the Japarese Army! Even 
the lowest-ranking Japanese soldiers 
and sailors outranked and could kick 
around any civilian, and they did. 
Corporal punishment in all degrees 
was regularly inflicted upon inferiors 
by superiors in the Japanese Army, so 
that abuse of allied prisoners was an 
easy corrollary of this fantistic dis- 
cipline of violence. 

A young Air Corps officer who bore 
marks of Japanese brutality said that 
his official report would commend by 
name a particular Japanese officer for 


his “civilized” attitude around the prison 
camp. Another, a Texan taken in Bataan, 
praised a Japanese medical officer for 
his conscientious work with allied pris- 
oners at his camp. Over and over the 
men told the stories of the enemy officers 
and men whom they hated. They told 
also of the ones with whom they had 
made friends. 

Toward the close of the evacuation we 
began to meet some of the stragglers of 
whom we had heard from earlier arrivals 
—men who were “visiting” with Jap- 
anese families who had made them house 
guests when the war was over, and 
whose bed and board was a welcome de- 
light after years of suffering and con- 
finement. 

These incidents ran strongly counter 
to the totalitarian hatred which some 
elements on both sides tried to instill 
during the war. Particularly these re- 
ports made it evident that the Japa- 
nese propaganda machine had failed 
in its efforts to foment universal hat- 
red and fear of white men and women 
among their own people. Perhaps the 
fact that nearly a million Japanese 
subjects have just now been granted 
pardons for political acts against the 
State is a further reflection of this 
fact. 

Many Allied prisoners worked in the 
rice paddies with Koreans. Almost ev- 
ery Korean, even the least literate, found 
ways to show his sympathy with the 
prisoners and his hostility to the Jap- 
In Thailand, likewise, the work- 
gangs of Allied prisoners told of count- 


ancse. 


jess, daily acts of friendship and support 
from the Thai natives, who were sup- 
posed to be full partners in Japan's “Co- 
prosperity Sphere.” At great risk of 
their own necks, the daring Thai smug- 
gled food and clothing to the Allied pris- 
oners. Without this illicit food, accord- 
ing to Dutch and British soldiers and 
American seamen who were among the 
work-gangs on the Thailand-Burma rail- 
road, their death rate would have been 
double what it was. 


* * * 


Bur even among the Japanese civilians 
themselves, and more rarely among sol- 
diers and officers, the RAMPs reported 
acts of kindness, sometimes amounting 
to illegal collaboration. Food parcels 
and tobacco and precious newspapers 
were among the contraband given to Al- 
lied POWs by Japanese civilians. 

There was no discernible over-all Jap- 
anese prison policy. There was only 


Joose, irresponsible inspection. In son, 
camps the POWs raised vegetables: in 
others none. In some camps they yey 
able to spend their tiny allowances gy, 
side the prison compound; in others they 
were not even paid. In some camps th 
Red Cross food boxes arrived at regula 
intervals; in others the prisoners neve 
saw them. One “model” camp was neg 
Shanghai, apparently kept tolerable 
shape for the visits of inspection by 
Japanese or International Red Cross of. 
ficials. There were violent changes of 
policy as camp commanders changed, % 
gradually the Allied prisoners learn 
that they were dealing with « group ¢ 





variable individuals—some hivinane ond 
decent; some brutal and sadistic 

But the differences of opinion wer 
not alone among the Japanes¢ 

One American Navy POW declaime 
Joudly one afternoon to a group of listen. 
ers in the Red Cross recreation tent that 
“The natives are all the same ever. 
where. I’ve seen ’em in India and Chin 
and Japan and the Philippines 

“They’re dirty and ignorant and they’ 
cheat you blind.” A familiar-enough « 
frain. But.the same day I sat in wher 
# correspondent interviewed an Amer- 
ican father and son who had both bee 
captured by the Japanese in Bataan, 
The son later escaped and lived for a 
most a year with Filipino guerillas be 
fore he was captured a second time ly 
the Japanese. His testimony was very 
different: 

“T used to think the Filipino: wee 
just out to get your dough, anyway it 
always seemed like that around Manils. 
But when I first got picked up by th 
Filipinos I was very sick, and they tock 
me into this barrio, fixed me up the bed 
they could, and took care for me. Ont 
day the headman asked me if | had any 
money, and I said to myself ‘Here it is", 
but when I told him I didn’t have any 
thing, he just shrugged, and never ssid 
anything more about it. They treated 
me better even than their own families 
}‘d do anything for those people. They're 
xbout the best folks in the world. Theyé 
give you anything they’ve got. Thit 
barrio is in the mountains in Lom 
back of Cabanatuan and _ sometime ! 
want to go back and see them all again” 

One unexpected back-lash of discord 
was the evidence that the Allied priso 
ers had been quarreling, wrangling a 
even fighting among themselves. At firs 
we could not understand this _hestility 
between the British and Ausses #i 
Dutch and Americans. Overwhelmité 
¢alamatiy and mutual suffering from # 
common enemy should have forged ft 
ternal bonds which could never 
broken, it seemed to us. 

But from the first arrivals to the la 
there were charges and recriminatioa 
muttering in the coke or chow /iné 
elaborate stories during the bull-sessiom 
insults and epithets against cach othet 
The Americans were most vocal. The 
charged the “Limeys” with loafing and 
stealing. The Dutch were ignorant @ 
dishonest or even “pro-Jap.” A om 
mon claim was that the Duteh end 
British RAMP’s were loading uP with 
American hand-outs of clothing, Red 
Cross chocolate and other supplies. 

One evening I overheard a convers* 
tion just outside my quarters ten . 
which a group of of English RAMP! 
were discussing the Americans. t 

“Those damned-Yanks, did ya hear ™ 
telling in the tent this morning that thes 
oughta be taken home before any Britis 
or Dutch was moved? Those arrogalt 
bastards—never even had a bomb drop 
ped on their country and think thes 
oughta get home first just because theit 
ships happened to be near Japan firs 
when we come out.” 

The friction was deep-seated and ge 
eral. Facts didn’t seem to satisfy ° 
desire to condemn and villify. Atle 


(Continued on page 20) 
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‘TcCongress and Europe’s Children 


The Magnitude of Our Tasks on a Devastated Continent 


By William Agar 


Former Professor of Geolog 


$ far back as last October, America’s 
allies in the occupation of Ger- 

nany were beginning to question 

the firmness of our intentions of stayiig 
on the job. By the middle of December 
that attitude had changed to downright 


fear that we would leave them holding 


the bag—a fear seemingly justified ' 
events in spite of assurance by 


charge that we will fulfill our 


recent 
those in 


commitments. 


Our lack of policy and the rapid with- 
drawal of our troops is losing us the 
respect of our allies and, even more im- 


is weakening our hold ove 
the Germans. Where does the blame lie? 

It is easy to turn the spotlight on the 
eomplaining troops. But that 
just. The task they were enlisted to 
accomplish seems to them to be finished. 
No one has ever told them that the 
pressure is not off, that the war will not 
be won until peace is firmly established, 
or that the task of reconstructing Europe 
and Germany in particular, is just as 
important to their own futures as was 
victory itself. They have been away for 
a long time and they want to come home. 


portant, it 


is hardly 


As many as possible should come, but 
some one must take their place as long 
as there is work to be done. 


The army chiefs cannot be blamed for 
the slowdown in redeployment. They 
While 
there is no certainty that the stream of 


have commitments to carry out. 


replacements will go on and our policy 


continues to be that of occupation in 
force, they cannot let go of what they 
have. As one soldier group in Germany 
cabled to the New York Times: “Thea 
soldier overseas does not ask that he be 
pulled out overnight and leave chaos he- 
hind. He does not ask that the army 
by disbanded, the officers shot, the equip- 





ment junked, the obligations ignored. ... 
The dis soldier does not blame 
the War Department for the virtual 
cessation of redeployment. He could noé, 
because Congress alone is to blame... . 
He simply wants a universal draft law 
passed der that rotation of men wil! 
be a fact and not a fantasy.” 

General Eisenhower has stated blunt! 
that he will release the men who shoul. 
be released. He hopes that the voluntary 
enlistme program will furnish  suiti- 
tient replacements, but if things do not 
pomt that way, he will back the Presi- 
dent’s call for extension of the draft law 


beyond May 15. He must 
He said before the Senate Committee: 
‘The War Department has no intention 


have men. 


Oo abandoning the mission assigned to 
It by the government, the Congress and 
the of the United States as lone 





> have the troops to accomplish it. 

» My sole purpose, which I am certain 
you share, is that the which did 
9 much to win the victory will be left 
it.” 


army 


it to preserve 


This is a clear directive. The future 
f Europe is in Congress’ hands. And 
still Congress is bewildered. While it 
fuddles about in search of a policy, 
America loses her prestige and her 
power to help bring order into the chaos 


and ruin 


This is not the time to argue whether 
* not we should occupy Germany in 
aa : 

“orce or guard her from the outside, and 


let her reorganize her own life and pre- 


f Europe. 


Vor 
- the developments we do not want. 
- latter plan has much in its favor 
t 


avoids fraternization and the softening 
%» of homesick troops, it avoids all the 
dangers and embarrassments of 
amued occupation. But it is not a pos- 
Nole policy for the present. Much of 
Germany in particular must 

put together again by people from 
the outside. The devastation is too great 
for her to be able to do much for her- 
elf, at least through this first year. A 
wttled policy and a show of strength 
“" will avoid most of the troubles that 
Me certain to engulf our occupying 


conu- 


Europe and 


“CH 16, 194¢ 


forces if we continue to weaken our- 
selves. 

Peace and order in Europe will not 
themselves. Gongress and the 
have to make up 
what American policy 
And they must base that policy 


that the 


come of 
people are going to 
their minds soor 
is ‘to be. 
demands we must 


;rmous. 


Life on Primitive Level 


ij HE effect of these things on the occu- 


pying forces is obvious to anyone who 
has been with them. Those quartered 
and working in the ruined cities are mora 


harassed by little troubles, more bur- 
dened by their daily tasks than those in 
the country The daily contact 
with squalor and utter misery, with cold, 
ill-clothed, ill-fed, homeless people has 
a marked effect upon them. Whether the 
victims be Germans or others, our men 
cannot see children and old people shoe- 
andl starving while they are both 
well shod and well fed, without wanting 
to help. They see that there is a tre- 
mendous job of relief and reconstruction 
to do. It gets them down because they 
can help so little. But we, far away here 
in America, are called upon once more 
imaginations greatly if we 
are to understand and so be able to meet 


places. 


less 


to use out 


the demands of a ruined world. 


Certain other 


things are obvious to 
one who has been in Europe. For in- 
stance, when. before D-Day, the Amer- 

3 Air 


ican and British Forces 
trated on bombing transportation, they 


concen- 


shortened the war 


immeasurably. By 


causing serious stoppages in the supply 
of food and materials of all kinds, they 
throttled the German army. The pre- 
vious concentration on bombing factories 
and manufacturing centers had not been 
quite as rewarding, yet it had reduced 


and the whole i 


Ruhr to a 


Vast rubble 


cilies to 


dustrial area of the mass of 
twisted steel, tumbled 


walls, and pow- 
dered brie and stone. But the real 
shortages resulted from the complete 
lisruption of all transportation facilities. 


Then the Germans helped cause their 
present distress by blowing up their 
canal system and bridges. 

So, while coal is being mined in parts 


of the Ruhr today, there is nothing with 
transport it. The occupying 
themselves and the Dis- 


which to 


forces need for 


placed Persons camps more than can be 
transported. There is none left for the 
Germa Consequently, the chief occu- 
pation of young and old—all who can 
walk and lift an axe or drive a cart— 
is cutting and hauling wood, wood to 
burn somewhere, somehow, against the 
gnawing cold. 


That is useful in the farms and coun- 
try places or wherever a chimney is left 


standing. But it’s hard to find a place 


to build a fire in the broken cities ex- 
cept out in the street. The people of 
Aachen, Cologne, east to Berlin and 


south to Austria, and in much of Europe 
outside of Germany, live in cellars under 
piles of rubble, in walled-off corners still 
standing, in pieces of buildings patched 
up against the weather, usually without 
heat, water, or sanitation. 

All this would be difficult and distress- 
ing enough if food were plentiful, but 
all Europe lacks food. The few favored 
places that have sufficient for themselves 
transport it to others, if they 
would. For example, the farmers of 
Holland who are fairly well off cannot 
do much to help their own people in 
the industrial north. Cold and hunger 
together are decimating the continent 
and promise even worse horrors—epi- 
demics which will respect no boundary 
lines. 


cannot 


Over large areas of Europe, humans 
are living at the level of savages, with 
physical warmth, food, and shelter their 
only wants. With minds and bodies 


at Yale and Columbia, writer and lecturer. 





recently returned from Europe 


Extra Meal for Little Europeans Distributed by the UNRRA 


numbed, they cannot do much for them- 
selves, 

UNRRA been flayed by many as 
a failure, but I can testify that it is 
doing increa good work. It needs 
our support but, as things are, it is often 
short of everything required. UNRRA, 
however, do ot function in Germany 
except among the Displaced Persons. 
And these DP hemselves offer many 
problems. Poles and Russians, Yugoslavs, 
Baltic peoples (the French, Belgians, and 
Dutch have mostly repatriated), 
they are t} emains of those millions 
who were put at forced labor in Ger- 
many or lived through the worse horrors 
of the concentration camps. Most are 
homeless, without knowledge of the 


whereabout relatives or 


friends o1 


even whether any are alive. Most are 
not anxious to return to their native 
lands. They must be fed and housed and 
looked afte Many must be rehabili- 
tated mentally and physically. Wherever 
practicable, their relatives must be found 
and all resett somewhere. A little 
while befor left Germany last De- 


cember, more than 12,000,000 Germavs 


had been thrown out of Eastern Europe 
into the devastated British and American 
zones. They joined the army of hungry, 
homeless people who for years have 
cluttered the roads and countryside of 
the continent They, too, have to be 
cared for somehow. 


that faces the armies of 
collect 


Another ta 
occupation is to and place in 
roopers and Nazi leaders 
pending investigation. Most of them will 
imprisoned for life. This is 
a difficult task, for these are not the 
Big Shots, whose evil deeds are known 
to all. But it is the only means of filter- 
ing out the worst elements of the Ger- 
man population. 

When I first set down in a Ger- 
man city, I marveled at the number of 
young children scurrying around in the 
ruins. But soon gets used to it. 
Hitler’s biological warfare has succeeded. 
The other consequence was a remarkable 
rise in the venereal disease rate which 
will cut the birth rate in the future. 
But the wartime increase was enormous. 
Though the rest of Europe lacks chil- 
dren whose procreation was biologically 
impossible under the conditions he im- 


camps the SS 


be shot o1 


Was 


one 


pmher ; oN 
gry a Sage ie 


Hitler 
would 
with the 
in twenty 


posed, Germany has vast crop. 


promised, win o1 e, Germany 
be the only country Europe 
manpower to fight ther wal 
there 


years. The ch now—a 


’ also offer us 


‘ 4 } 


oppo what we do 


potential dange 
a rrea 


with them 
American Responsibility 


Aix thes t 1 I 


have 





seen in- 
dicate the magn f the task ahead 
of us. We have eat a stake in the 
survival of Eure tion now as 
we had while save it from 
the Germans. Yet from certain 
that it will survive Many improve- 


ments in the sift already been 





brought about. G1 and some high 
schools have been |, transporta- 
tion is being rest viy, food and 
clothing are being |! in. But the 
mental and phy tion has been 


so great that only ibined efforts 
of all who have anyt g left can save it. 

Cooperation i ne eystone to any 
policy we may mal We are not occu- 
pying Germany alone. It is not up to 
us to determine singly how Germany is 
to be demilitarize at reconstructed, 
But if we reduce our strength below 
that of others, we will have no effective- 
ness in determining an over-all policy. 
Yet that policy must letermined by 
consultation, then to practice by 


all. [t happens thai we were hurt least, 
to help. Our 
int that way. 


that all 


and so should do the most 
present actions do not ] 


Americans must understand 


this is for our 


own ultimate good as 
well as that of others. We still each 
have a stake in the survival of all. If 


Europe collapses, 
down with her. 


we will eventually go 
The trouble is that while 
a generous people, we are also 
impatient. We want to finish a job and 


we are 


get out. 


But reconstructing the world and es- 
tablishing a base upon which enduring 
peace can be built is not a job than can 
be finished quickly. It will take a long 
time. We can only accomplish it if we 
form a settled policy of occupation and 
of help to friendly countries and stick 
to it. That is up to Congress and so ulti- 
mately to the people of this country. 


PS ~ * 














HE publ ation in Januat 1918, 
of Wilson’s Fourteen Points pro- 
luced a strong public reaction in 
llied and neutral countrie and ts 
gradual penetration among the enemy 
proved to be very effective. There was 
eriticism, of course, on the part of die- 
hard nationalists, “realisti politicians 
and impenitent skeptic but the mass 
ot the opt ated ¢ ilo vith 
W 1) Late? ri be ire ere as 
disillusionment i} he guise of the 
Treaty of Versaill hich emed at 
the time te represea a f mpt of 
real tik ‘ ealism, but w to- 
da 1oor like child pia ( if e 
ne eajism” of eB I ‘ 
listory peated itself he A 
Charter vhich appeare: 104] as a 
beace ignt I tne t arou g 
a lesse enthu m ) ring con- 
siderable hope for a beiter futuy Even 
toda ifter the many disappointments 
eaused u by Big Three policies, the 
Atlantic Charter remains a milestone of 
human progress alongside the Fourteen 


Poinis of Wilson 
We must admit, of course. ha 





there 
is a yap between the idea) and the real 
in the carrying out of any political 
program, no matter how high-minded it 
may be to start with. Neither the Four- 
feen Points nor the Atlantic Charter 
could have been put into effect at once; 
there was need of a gradual and prae- 
tical adaptation to tide over from the 
old order (or disorder ) Lo he new. But 
it is ove thing to work seriously toward 
the practical a plication of an ideal and 
quite another to almost entively give up 
the ideal, whether out of weakness or 
on purpose, The ambiguity and confu- 
sion surrounding the Atlantic Charter 
date from the day (a few weeks after 
its signing) when Winston Churchill 
said that it did not hold good for India 
and they were underlined when he later 
declared that as the war went on a 
more and more realistic view prevailed 
end that the Charter remained rather 


as a guiding ideal than as a solemn 


promise. (Here we have a casuistry 
worthy of the age of —ascal!) Eden 
renewed the pledge lo apply the Charter 


to Poland and hence not to recognize 
any territorial gains made during the 
war by third powers, but on the other 
hand he stated that the Charter did 
not apply to enemy countries. (Did he 
mean that the smaller Allies needed a 
charter to protect them from the wrath 
of the Big Three?) As a matter of fact, 
from the day when the Baltic countries 
were denied the benefits of the Charter, 
as a concession to Stalin, both its po- 
litical consistency and iis practical ap- 
plieability were damaged. 

Yhis is how it was when Roosevelt 
and Churchill, in secret conversations 
with clenched teeth, as if they could 
hardly bear to hint at it, much less dis- 
euss it or allow it to be confirmed, 
agreed that the Baltic countries should 
lose their jndependence and come under 
to which 


refers, they “to their own 


Soviet rule. Then, like the seul 
Peirarch 
harm ran free,” but thereafter their 
hands were tied because, having once 
sinned, they were caught in the toils 
of their own sin and in the clutches of 
him who had bent their will 

fhe political ambiguity which came 
into being at this time has continued 
and is still continuing at an even pace 
and with inexorable logic. In the House 
of Commons, in the halls of Congress, 
the White House and the press there 
have been solemn statements from Eden, 
Churchill, Bevin Attlee, Roose velt, Hull, 
Stettinius and Byrnes. But what are 
mere words beside what has actually 
happened at Teheran, Yalta, San Fran- 
cisco, Potsdam, London, and Moscow? 
The ambiguity is fundamental: it dis- 
tuvbs the entire world, wipes out the 
value of public opinion in the western 


eountries where such opinion is still free 


Enough of Confusion and Deceptiog 
UNO Has Shown It Is Now Merely Instrument of Big Power Politic 


By Luigi Sturzo 
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@ Prior to Mussolini's advent to power, Luigi Sturzo played a prominent role 


in Italian politics. In 1919 he founded the Italian Popular Party, which is now called 


the Christian Democratic Party. In 1924 he went into exile in London, and since 1940 


has lived in this country. Sturzo is the author of several books on political and social 


problems, the latest two being “Italy and the Coming World” and “Spiritual Problems 


of Our Time.” 
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Steer Her Clear of the Iceberg 
Courtesy of Philadelphia Record. 
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ond handicaps any political program 
aimed at ensuring future peace, 

* * * 
The Lack of Logic, Consistency, 
and Morality 


I HE last of a series of failures in 
foreign policy was the Moscow agree- 
ment of December, 1945. The authorita- 


tive columnist, Walter Lippmann, who 





often reflects or defends the views of 
the State Department, in an article en- 
titled “Mr. Byrnes’ Critics,” 


that the Secretary of State drove a good 


maintained 


bargain, allowing Russia to maintain 
or strengthen its position among its 
-atellites in Eastern Europe while the 
United States kept the control of Japan. 
He said: “If anyone objects to this di- 

sion as contrary to our declarations 
against spheres of inluence, he must 
ask himself whether he ‘s honestly pre- 
pared to liquidate our own sphere of 
nfiuence in order to liquidate the Soviet 
Union’s sphere.” Mr. Lippmann’'s rea- 
soning is logical enough, except that it 
lacks a foundation. It was up to the 
State Department or Congress or the 
President to tell the American people, 
and the people of other countries con- 
cerned with American policy, that today 
there is no hostility to the establishment 
of spheres of influence. As a matter of 
fact. protests will be made again, in the 
manner of those voiced by Cordell Hull, 
at an opportune time (such as election 
time), or perhaps when MacArthur 
needs support in his resistance to Rus- 
sian interference in Japan. Once again 
ve shall see what a chasm there is be- 
tween words and deeds. 

One of the clearest examples of the 
present ambiguity is the case of Iran, 
When Churchill, Roosevelt, and Stalin 
met at Teheran as the guests of the 
Shah, they could hardly do less than 
promise him that Allied troops would 
leave his country as soon as the war 
was over. Indeed, on December 1, 1943, 
it was officially announced that Iran 
would preserve its territorial integrity 
“in accord with the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter, to which a!l four gov- 
ernments (including that of Iran) cone 
tinue to adhere.” This statement was 


said to represent a victory for Roose- 
velt, but Truman does not seem to cone 
sider himself bound to leep his prede- 
cessor’s promise, at least if we are to 
judge from Byrnes’ reluctance to de- 
fend it at Moscow. Of course, Byrnes 
may say that “sufficient to the day is 
the evil thereof,” but it is one thing 
to maintain a principle, while postponing 
its application, and quite another to set 
up a new and directly opposite prine 
ciple. The Atlantic Charter and the 
allotment of spheres of influence are as 
different as black from white. 

Eden, with Churchill to back him up, 
made a similar concession. Although he 
had previously stated that Britain would 
not recognize for the duratoin of 
the war any territorial changes in Po- 
land, he accepted at Yalta, while the 
war was still in progress, the Curzon 
Jine as Poland’s eastern boundary and 
other modifications which did not at all 
fit in with his previously-declared policy. 

Once upon a time, when a statesman 
made such an about-face, he resigned 
and turned over his post to another who 
was not involved in any of his policies. 
Under an orthodox parliamentary sys- 
tem, the legislative body which had 
settled on one policy would be dissolved 
and the electorate would be consulted as 
to whether the new policy meant an en- 
tirely new tack. Today, personal dignity 
and political logic are out of style 
Governments make so many and such 
contradictory statements that one can 
no longer take them seriously. 

Who could have believed, after so 
many declarations in favor of setting up 
and supporting demecracy in the coun- 
tries invaded and oppressed by the 
Nazis, that we should see in Yugoslavia, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Albania, and Poland 
quasi-totalitarian which 
permit neither a free press nor free 


governments, 


elections and carry on political and re- 
hg 


tradition? The United States and Great 
Britain have protested, to be sure; they 


ous persecution in the best Nazi 


were reluctait to recognize the govern- 
ments set up so high-handedly by Rus- 
sia; they objected to the procedure, but 
in the end they wearied and gave in, 
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impatience because the regimes 


Franco and Peron have not hasteng 
to become democratic (and no one Wi 
deny that they are quasi-totalituriay), 
they pretend not to see that Tito¢ 
Yugoslavia and Hoxha of Albania a 
dictators in a far more serious Way, 





Logic, gentlemen, is an elementary duy 


even in politics. I say logic, but wt 
} should say is consistency and a mow 


sense, 


Democracy in Retreat 


via 


E simply cannot know what is th 


reason behind this gradual devaluatig ake 
of the democratic idea. When Eden ax oe 
Hull conferred for the first time wit in th 
Molotov at Moscow in October, 194 had | 


and Jaid the groundwork of their poliq For i 
toward Italy, they admitted that th 


3 beer 
Jialian Government should be matt gn | 
“more democratic” (Badoglio and his Th 
° . ni 
technicians were in power at the time), eens 
SSI 
and that the Italian people should | 
: , penal 
gain their freedom of speech, pres, 
thes % jail 
assembly, religion, etc. Eden and Hul ‘ae 
¢ { 
pretended not to be aware of the fad 
Teste 
that the advantages which they wer iat { 
conceding to Italy simply did end é was 


not exist in Moscow, where none of thee I y,., 
freedoms is to be found. 
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ments know perfectly well that te late 





governments of these countries # 
neither free nor democratic, but a ho 
of documents, declarations and (ol 
muniqués are there saying that they #% 
thus creating an incurable state 













ambiguity and confusion, which is Wilt Hg 
spread among all peoples and threat? Hl (sq 
to undermine the political consistent] Vai 






of both the new international orgal* 
zation and that of the western demo 
racies. ; 
Until yesterday we had democraci 
and dictatorships. They tried to 8 
along together but ended by waging 
war: Britain, France and the Unit 
States against Germany, Italy ® 
Japan. Today, on the other hand, * 
have the old democracies of the we 
and the so-called “new” “democracl™ 
of Eastern Europe, which display . 
excess of zeal in the elimination 
“Fascism,” but are reluctant (0 - 
that they are continuing to use a 
tarian methods peculiar to our tale 
enemies, all in the name of a tout 
(Continned on next pase) 
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= partisans 
> were exempted from arrest. 
© mounted cavalry and dogs, suffering 
© from hunger and thirst, the men were 
y driven to temporary camps organized in 


HEN the Red Army entered Lat- 
We after the German capitula- 


tion, a thorough purge was im- 
mediately carried out. Soviet troops 
combed all towns and villages, even sin- 
gle farm houses. All inhabitants were 
ordered to register with the local Exec- 
utive Committees. Men between 16 and 
g years of age were placed in special 


§ “sifting camps.” Only Communists and 


who fought in their units 
Guarded by 


large cities. The screening in the “sift- 
ing camps” lasted for many weeks, dur- 
ing which the internees had to live un- 
der unhygienic conditions, without med- 
jal assistance and on a starvation diet. 
Qn the average 15,000 to 20,000 persons 


» wore held in these camps at a time. 








internees were examined by Lat- 


> vian Communists, and then questioned 


individually by Russians. About one- 
third of them were sent to jail; the rest 
were set free. Many among those placed 
in the category of collaborationists never 
had anything to do with the Germans. 
For instance all farm workers, who had 
been assigned the duty of guarding roads 
and bridges, were arrested. 

The arrested were usually tried in secret 
sessions of the court, which imposed 
penalties ranging from 6 to 25 years in 
jail or at hard labor. A number of 
women and old persons were also ar- 
sted, among them a 75-year-old peas- 
ant from the district of Goldingen, who 
was sentenced to 25 years of hard labor. 
However, no death sentences have been 
reported thus far. This is reportedly due 
toa special order given by Stalin. The 
condemned are sent, not to Siberia, but 
to the war devastated regions of Russia. 
During the screening, particularly in 
Kurland, the Soviet troops committed 
many acts of violence. There was whole- 
sale plundering of farms with a special 
wredilection for watches, radios, bicycles 
and clothes. Raping of women occurred 
daily 

None of the Latvians deported to 
ieria in 1941 have come back, except 
ft afew who have turned Communist, 
“ news has arrived from them by mail. 
‘hey are forced to do hard forest work, 
meive little food, and therefore sell all 
her belongings. One-third of the 15,000 
deportees are reported to have died, 
imong them F, Vesmanis, Social Demo- 
"at, former President of Parliament and 
later Ambassador to London. Among the 
few who, having exposed themselves to 
Meat danger, fled abroad, is the for- 
ter Democratic member of Parliament, 


\ ‘ 
‘wok, who now expects to go to the 
United States, 


§ 


N) 


_vernment terrorism is guided by the 
mmissar of the NKVD in Latvia, 
hate, Novik, a Communist who 
co of his rank has never been in 
lary service, 
In this second Russian occupation the 
Dbl nee of the Latvian Soviet Re- 
tte Moscow is more strict than 
da m 1940-1941. The actual heads 
, the People’s Commissariats are the 
mal Vice Commissars, all of them 
“1s who had never before been in 
bien Factories in Riga and Libava 
&’s the former model farms work 
beans aman directors. Most decrees 
his ¥ the Council of People’s Com- 
, ars of Latvia are sent to Moscow 
; a. Foreign Commissar Vales- 
aS sent to Riga from Moscow. 
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By Bruno Kalnin 


The New Leader’s Correspondent in Stockholm 
P 


Even the text of the present national 
anthem was censored and approved by 
Moscow. 

The local administrative organs, the so- 
called Executive Committees, are mainly 
composed of people who in 1941 fled to 
Russia together wtih the Red Army or 
of Latvians who came from the Soviet 
Union. Some of them are Russians who 
do not understand the local language. 
The greater part of the army and of the 
NKVD troops also consists of Russians. 
Resident Latvians in the administration 
are not many, and a number of rural 
Executive Committees are headed by 
Russian women. 


But the local militia is composed 
mainly of resident people. Owing to the 
lack of candidates, in some regions men 
between. 18 and 55 have been drafted 
into the police force. In rural districts 
which in the period of independence 
had one or two policemen, now there are 
50 to 60, The spy ring of the NKVD 
is widely ramified. Almost all the re- 
sponsible local officials have to serve as 
agents of the NKVD, while the head 
of the district police is always the rep- 
resentative of the NKVD. The arrested 
are often put under pressure to make 
them become agents. This device has 
been applied’ so often that the populace 





Latvia Under the Soviet Occupation 


regards every person who was arrested 
and released as a spy of the political 
police. 

Although most radios have been requi- 
sitioned, news from the outer world 
leaks through. The number of rumors 
in circulation is amazing. Many Latvians 
have been arrested by the occupation 
authorities on the charge of spreading 
“harmful rumors.” 

Yet Latvia is not crushed. Guerrilla 
units are hiding in the forests and sev- 
eral newspapers are published in the 
underground. Opposition to the foreign 
dictatorship continues, and the longing 
for the lost freedom is still Vivid. 





Enough Confusion and Deception 


humanitarian and international democ- 
racy, which simply does not exist. 

I am not accusing Russia, which is 
pursuing a well-defined policy of its 
own. I aceuse America and Britain of 
accepting and bolstering the moral and 
political ambiguity and confusion of 
dictatorships which call themselves de- 
mocracies and of totalitarian states 
which pretend to defend freedom. 


* *” * 


Let Us Not Hail Defeat as Victory 


Ar this point the honest reader may 
well ask whether the writer would go 
as to prefer out-and-out conflict 
to the hard-won partial agreements 
which the Big Three have reached in 
their successive conferences. 

I am all for agreement, but on the 
condition that a spade is called a spade. 
If Russian policy—which simply must 
be taken into account for the sake of 
world peace—means to set up a sphere 
of influence all its own (a security zone, 
it is called by the mouthpieces of 
Stalin), and if America and Britain 
must unwillingly allow it to do so, then 
let this fact be plainly stated. Let there 
be no more talk of accepting it in the 
name of democracy, and of international 
brotherhood, and of the Atlantic Charter 
(which the Big Three claim to have 
entirely respected). Let it be said frankly 
that there had to be a compromise. To 
tell the truth and to educate the public 
to accept it is the first duty of a self- 
respecting democratic government. 

Sooner or later the truth will out. 
But there is a difference between a truth 
that is spoken forthright at the proper 
time and a hidden or veiled truth re- 
vealed when it is too late. In 1935, at 
the time of the Fascist aggression against 
Abyssinia, Sir Samuel Hoare, then His 
Majesty’s Foreign Secretary, made a 
speech at Geneva in favor of the League 
of Nations and its role in maintaining 
world peace. He reiterated the intention 
of the British Government to stand by 
the Leagues and his speech met with 
great success. Those who, like myself, 
had little confidence in him as a man, 
had to agree that for once he had the 
right idea. Later it was learned that 
this same Hoare had made a secret 
agreement with Laval to apply the 
sanctions against Fascist Italy very 
mildly, without extending them to war 
goods. At the same time he had thought 
up the “Laval-Hoare” plan, following 
the secret suggestion of Mussolini, who 
at the last minute refused, because he 
saw that he could carry out his ag- 
gression without being penalized for it 
anyhow. 

Why then did Sir Samuel Hoare speak 
so enthusiastically of the League? It 
was on the eve of elections in Britain; 
the people were strongly opposed to the 
Abyssinian war, and the Conservatives 
would have lost if they had revealed 
their traffic with Laval and Mussolini. 
So they concealed their miserable com- 
promise with a piece of false demagogy 
at Geneva, and won the elections. Musso- 
lini won his war in spite of the oppo- 


so ta 


(Continued from Page Eight) 
sition of the British people to the Laval- 
Hoare plan. The time came, indeed, 
when it was not a Conservative like 
Sir Samuel Hoare (now Lord Temple- 
wood), but a sincere and even ingenuous 
Socialist, Léon Blum, who suggested to 
the League that the sanctions against 
Italy be withdrawn, the conquest of 
Abyssinia be recognized, and the Negus 
be expelled from the Assembly. 

There is another historical parallel. 
At the end of the eighteenth century, 
when Austria, Prussia and Russia di- 
vided up Poland, the Sultan of Con- 
stantinople refused to acknowledge their 
action. Every time he received the am- 
bassadors accredited to’ him, an official 
would é¢all out the name of Poland and 
follow it with the word: “Absent!” The 
Sultan may not have been moved by a 
respect for international law, but at 
least he had some self-respect! 

The League of Nations could at least 
have waited for a year or two before 
expelling the representative of invaded 
Abyssinia while it fondly embraced the 
representative of the aggressor. 

> * 
We Face Greatest Moral 
Crisis in History 


Axp what do we see now, after the 
second World War? Fine speeches, points 
a la Wilson, solemn declarations, abun- 
dant promises, repeated assurances, 
moral principles of undoubted worth, 
but in reality we are in a phase of Big 
Three domination, of international dic- 
tatorship, of the veto right and of 
power politics. The contrast between 
words and deeds is making for the most 
serious moral tragedy in history. There 
is nothing new in covering up self- 
interest with high-sounding principles, 
in making pounds and dollars while 
pretending to establish justice, in oecu- 
pying oil wells, making war on China 
for the sake of the opium trade, and 
so on. But today we are at a crucial 
point, because man has in the palm of 
his hand a means of instant self-destruc- 
tion, the atomic bomb. In spite of this, 
the great powers are still striving for 
frontier changes, safety. zones, spheres 
of influence, naval bases, strategic points 
and veto powers, just as if the recent 
war of planes and tanks were forgotten 
and the future atomic war did not exist. 
The UNO, to be sure, has started to 
function, taking the place of the League 
of Nations, but with improved equipment 
and a more solid foundation. But the 
UNO has started out with the false 
claim of being free and democratic when 
in reality it is dictatorial. It is based 
on a false claim of world sovereignty, 
which does not exist, because the veto 
power supersedes sovereign power and 
opens the way to painful compromise. 
It deceives us with the promise of a 
peace that cannot be, because it will be 
undermined by the very Big Three 
which claim all the advantages of world 
rule and have at their disposition armies 
and means of destruction unlimited. 
What cure can there be, we may ask, 


ane ea i TE ae, 





Seeing His Lawyer 
Courtesy of Philadelphia Record, 


if not the UNO or something like it in 
the international field? Unfortunately, 
the UNO is repeating the confusion of 
the League of Nations, which embraced 
a Nazified Germany, a Fascistized Italy, 
a Falangized Spain and a Bolshevized 
Russia. The Baldwins and the Churchills, 
as well as the Herriots and the Dala- 
diers, used to say that they had no in- 
tention of interfering with other coun- 
tries and imposing an unwanted democ- 
racy. All very well, but it was politi- 
cally unwise to take in countries of a 
different political structure and a hostile 
attitude. The inevitable came to pass: 
the League was destroyed and with it 
a period of history. 

Now we are again faced with the 
same danger. There is agreement neither 
on principles (although they were a part 
of the Atlantic Charter and the preamble 
of the San Francisco document), nor | 
on kinds of government, nor on political 
Funda- 
mental differences are just shoveled into 
the maw of the UNO, and the net result 
is a ball game among the three or five 
major powers, with the veto power used 
to stop the machinery while each one 
of them makes use of its own strength 
to get what political, economic and ter- 


methods, nor even on names, 


ritorial advantages it can. 

Who can believe that there is enough 
between East and 
West for the sharing of all war secrets, 
including the atomic bomb? Will Rus- - 
sian delegates come to see the manu- 
facture of atomic bombs in the United 
States, and American delegates go to 
Russia to look into the secrets of the 
Soviet process? When that day comes, 
it will mark a new era. But then the 
UNO will be something different from 
what it is today; Russia will have 
opened its windows to let in- the fresh 
air of liberty; American capitalists will 
have shared their power with the work- 
ing class. Ah, but that day has not yet 
come, nor do we see it on the horizon, 
Because, unlike the day in which we are 
now living, it must bring an end to 
ambiguity, confusion and deceit in the 
field of international organization, 


mutual confidence 


(Written on January 10, 1946, 
first day of the UNO assembly 
meeting in London.) 














A Remarkable Union and Its Leade 


Victories of Dressmakers Point the Way to Industrial Cooperation 





Julius Hochman 


F the American woman emerges in 

the next few years as the best- 

dressed woman in the world, she will 
have a labor leader to thank for it. 

Julius Hochman, who heads the 85,000 
wnionized dressmakers in the New 
York area, producing four-fifths of the 
110,000,000 dresses sold annually in the 
country, is determined to make the 
American woman as dress-conscious as 
she is cosmetic-conscious. And he spark- 
plugs the campaign to make America, 
and specifically New York, the fashion 
center of the world. 

Hochman does not pretend to know 
much about style. He is a labor leader 
of 30 years’ standing whose only con- 
cern, professionally, is the welfare of 
his union members. He wants women t« 
buy more dresses simply because that is 
the way to guarantee more work and a 
higher yearly income for Bertha, the 
Sewing Machine Girl. 

The New York Dress Institute, which 


since its establishment in September, 


1941, has spent vast sums in promoting 
dress-consciousness, was Hochman’s idea. 
First he had to sell it to his own union 
colleagues, leery of schemes for “helping 
the bosses.” Then he practically forced 
it down the throats of the manufae- 
turers. At the moment he is “needling” 
ihe dress manufacturers of the whole 
country into forming a national organi- 
zation, which could provide the impetus 
for another of his immediate preoceupa- 
tions—to open up foreign markets, espe- 
cially in Latin America, for low-priced 
US-made dresses, 


Hochman is also putting the finishing 
touches on an extension course in shor 
management in the dressmaking indus 


iry, in cooperation with New York Uni 


versity. At the same time he is pushing 


the idea of organizing the grown ns 
of employers—the future owners and 
leaders of the dress industry, most of 
them just back from the war—into a 
discussion group to consider their indus 


irial responsibilities and « pportunities 


Mien E al however, Hochmar 


working to put into effect the program 
of efficiency in manufacture which he 
¢ajoled the industry into accept ng 
nearly five years ago. If the industry 
wastes money at the production end 
Hochman says, there will not be enoug! 


for good wages and proper sales effort 


“There can be no security in an e- 
eure industry,” he has been preaching 
to his organization for a long time. 
And the overwhelming majority of the 
85,000 members—about 80 percent of 
' 

ihem girls and young wome nee 


stand and approve. 

Nothing that affects the well-being of 
» te 
Hochman. His organization, the New 
York Joint Board of Dress and Waist- 
makers Unions—largest component of 
the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union, of which David Du- 


the dressmaking business is alic 


By Eugene Lyons 





c 


‘ ‘ see : ‘ 
@ Eugene Lyons, in this brilliant sketch of Julius Hochman, colorful leader of 


85,000 New York dressmakers. incidentally proves that a dynamic and resourceful 


labor strategist need not of necessity lack capacity for teamwork. Hochman, in fact, 


cheerfully works with his associates to steer the charted course of the Dress Joint 


Board. 


As Lyons points out, Luigi Antonini, Charles Zimmerman, Isidore Nagler, 


Max Cohen and others closely cooperate with Hochman, and each of them contributes 


io the effectiveness of the dressmakers union, which is part of the progressive Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers Union under the presidency of David Dubinsky. 


... 





binsky is president probably the 


foremost example of a labor union that 
is truly industry-mivded It feels itself 
a full partner #@ the production and 
sales process. “Don’t get the idea that 
we're primarily concerned with raising 
the employers’ profits,’ Hochman ex- 
plains with a smile. “Our sole purpose 
is the improvement of vzges, hours and 
working conditions for the workers, 
That’s what unions are for. But we have 
learned from experience that good times 
for the bosses mean good times for the 
workers.” 

Because of unique conditions, the 
kind of industry leadership provided 
elsewhere by organized employers was 
not forthcoming in the dress business. 
Organized labor stepped into the breach, 
By this time all roads seem to lead to 
ihe union, as unerringly as in other 
businesses they lead to the employers’ 
or trade associations. Recently the Du 
Pont Company, in connection with its 
synthetic fabrics program, needed infor- 
mation on the number of dresses sold, 
iheir price ranges and similar data. it 
addressed itself to Hochman’'s offices, 
which came through with the detailed 
statistics. Sears-Roebuck, seeking jnfor- 
mation on “the number of styles regis- 
tered yearly by New York dress manu- 
from 1939 through 1944, got 


from the ui ion. 


facurers’ 
the desired information 


Wirn his shock of graying hair, his 
benignly rugged features, his shy smile, 
Julius Hochman seems more the scholar 
or artist than the labor Jeader. Because 
of a formidable pair of bristling eye- 
brows he is sometimes mistaken for John 
L. Lewis. Employers attest that Hoch- 
man is a tough negotiator who uses 
hard facts and sharp figures with deadly 
effect; he has a flair for research, scien- 
tific surveys, cost accounting and indus- 
irial engineering. Union associates re- 
eall that in the 1920's he was among 
these who spearheaded the seven-years’ 
war against the Communist aitempt to 
capture the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union; and Hochman 
showed himself more than a maich fos 
the toughest of the Reds. 

But he neither looks, talks ner feels 
tough. The prose of his policies and 
methods is leavened with poetry At 
union meetings he manages to combine 
bread-and-butter stuff with the vision 
of a better world. He will cite Shake- 
speare or Schopenhauer as readily and 
as aptly as he will quote Kar) Marx or 
ie latest Department of Labor findings. 

Hir father, in the small Bessarabian 
own where Julius was-born 54 years 
#go, was a ladies’ tailor and at 11 the 
boy was apprenticed in the same trade. 
Arriving in New York at the age of 
15, he naturally entered a garment 
sweatshop as “learner” to a skirtmaker. 
In the early 1920's he accepted his first 
assignmeht in the labor movement, as 
assistant organizer in the waistmakers’ 
union, out of which the dressmakers’ 
organization later evolved. In 1916, 
when he was 24, he took the high-school 
Regents examination, merely to prove 
that he had wrested a basic American 
education out of the brief Jeisure hours 
left him by the sewing machine and 
union activities, By 1922 he was general 
manager of the Dressmakers’ Joint 
Board, the post he still holds. 

Stories which are almost legends in 
the industry point up the quality of the 


man. There is the one, for instance, 
about his choice of impartial arbitrators 
n the settlement of union-employer 
disputes. Again and again he astonished 
the manufacturers and alarmed some of 
his colleagues by designating business- 
men or business lawyers to represent 
ihe union. His theory was that a labor 
man or pro-labor liberal would tend to 
bend backward to be fair to the bosses, 
whereas a businessman or decent con- 
servative would be inclined to stretch 
a point in the union’s favor in deference 
to fairness. The theory worked. UIti- 
mately, a permanent “impartial chair- 
man” was decided upon to administer 
ihe machinery of arbitration, handle 
complaints, and direct the application 
of wage yardsticks; the union agreed 
on Harry Uviller, for many years the 
manager of an employers’ association. 


+ * . 


Ho. HMAN’S most spectacular scheme 
burst upon the industry in the form of 
a pamphlet, /rdustry Planning Through 
Collective Bargaining, published in Jan- 
vary, 1941. Actually it was the fruit 
of years of thinking, a carefully com- 
posed analysis of the dress industry— 
bolstered by charts, columns of figures 
end irrefutable logic. 

The dressmakers, Hochman showed, 
were not getting their just share of 
the consumer's dollar. What is more, 
New York’s primacy in the dress field 
was being challenged by other alert 
cities. He argued that for the sake of 
employers as well as employed, the 
time was ripe to shake off lethargy and 
fall in step with the age of mass 
production, economical manufacturing 
techniques, high-powered advertising 
and publicity. As a basis for renewal 
of its contract the union asked neither 
more pay nor a cut in hours. It asked 
instead for a program of efficiency at 
the point of production and promotion 
ai the point of sales. 

The union members were as stariled 
#s the manufacturers. There were no 
obvious precedents for this species of 
Jabor demand. The implied threat of 
strike to force backward employers 
to systematize their work and advertise 
their wares seemed rather bizarre to the 

workers, chiefly of Italian and Jewish 
immigrant origin and nurtured on rad- 
ical class-struggle ideologies. The Com- 
munist Daily Worker professed to be 
scandalized by this “betrayal.” As a 
companion piece to the formal pamphlet, 
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Hochman therefore issued under hij 
own signature a four-page “Explanatig 
to Our Membership,” in language ty 
simplest workers could not misunis 
stand. 

“Our trouble,’ he told the 85, 

dressmakers, “is that we are working? 
a sick industry. The workers’ job is 
make garments; the employers’ job! 
to get work into the shops. The & 
ployers are not doing their job wd 
Therefore, in the interest of our me 
bers, the union must see to it that th 
employers wake up and do their job 
ter. Otherwise the whole industry wi 
go to ruin and our workers will be wit 
out a livelihood.” 

The union members got the pith 
The employers required a Jot of hi 
pressuring. Some of them resented w did 
intrusion of labor in the manag ing’ 
ephere. Most of them were annoyed # T sai 
being disturbed in old habits of hip all 
hazard manufacture and _ comfortable = 
confusion. But in the end the Hoch a 
proposals were accepted and written it ag 
the formal agreement. two | 

Specifically, the contract embodied # a 
“efficiency clause” obligating the planis# Here 
maintain certain standards of order Ry 
cleanliness, rational routing of wok aud 


efficient supervision and time-saving PO man 
and a “promotion clause” wa thor 
which the industry agreed to launch am and 
finance plans to advertise, publicize ad of fe 
otherwise stimulate consumer demald next 


cedures; 


for dresses. pene 

It was under the second of the lachr 
clauses that the New York Dress! He 
stitute was founded and the natiot staff 
wide propaganda to make New York “py 
new fashion Mecca of the world ¥ hothi 
undertaken. The annual Fashion Weg 
observed by the ladies’ garment ind 
tries was an outgrowth of this umd 
made movement. The most recent Fast 
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T was on Easter morning, April 1, 
| 1945, that Red Army troops entered 

my little home town of Gloggnitz. 
Earlier still, two trains had puffed off 
toward Scmmering bearing the last of 
the Nazis. For days anxious citizens had 
dined questions into my ears. What 
should they do? What would I do? I 
had replied that I would wait quietly in 
my home, would in no way oppose the 
entrance of the Russians. There was no 
fighting in Gloggnitz. Just an Easter 
S morning as quiet as any had ever been— 
Band the first Russian scouts cautiously 
S making their way up the deserted streets. 

Russian patrols of two or three men 
Bwent from house to house in search of 
concealed German weapons, The things 
that happened as these men searched 
room after room of every home the na- 
tives will never forget, but they are not 
a part of this story. 
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For two days I remained at home—as 
did everyone else. Then I could stand it 
Eno longer. Something must be done. So 

I said goodbye to my family and set off 

all alone down the main street. Here 

and there a Red Army man stood on 

guard. I spoke to them, but they did 

not understand. After a time I came on 
;two men, one of whom knew a little Rus- 
sian. He led me to the headquarters. 
Here I had a chance to explain the ideas 
Thad formulated to protect the people 
and start life moving again. The com- 
mandant explained that he lacked au- 
thority to take any steps, so he gave me 
ind my two chance companions a guard 
of four soldiers and sent us on to the 
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mer: demi next higher-up headquarters, which hap- 
f the pened to be located in the town of Kott- 

nd 0 r lchm a couple of miles away. 
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rk Dre Here I had ‘a piece of luck. On the 
nation . 

7 ne staff I found officers who knew my name, 

New Oi" BB Sut for the moment this resulted in 

e world "nothing | ine i 
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sit was easy to guess, the local officer 
meharge was busy telephoning for in- 
Mtuctions from higher up. 

After a long wait, I was received by 
Alarger staff of officers who, obviously. 
Ww who I was and were prepared to 
p take use of me. Colonel Piterski acted 
“interpreter. explained that, since 
Nazi minority had fled, the inhab- 
had no animosity to the occupy- 
Mforees and had full confidence in the 
samation of the great powers, but 
y had been terribly disillusioned 
treatment which they had received 
the past few days. One of the 
iS **plained to me that Russian sol- 
i Whose own relatives had suffered 
Be Rorrible atrocities at the hands of 
Ns, could hardly be expected to 
tish between real Germans and 
an-speaking inhabitants of Aus- 
~~ “fe Russian authorities, as soon 
EY felt assured that the people were 
je bly inclined, would certainly do 


., t€ within their power to improve 
4 Situation, 
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“PLAINED how exhausted and 
down our people were. Since 
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Stow Austria - and I- Returned to Political Life 


By Dr. Karl Renner 


President of Austria, Socialist Leader 


1938 their leaders had been imprisoned, 
their economic and political life de- 
troyed. Now their tyrannical rulers had 
disappeared, and another foreign army 
dominated the land. They were com- 
pletely at a loss, had no means of start- 
ing life anew. So I, a man more than 
70 years of age, had come out of my 
retirement in the hope that I might once 
more be of use to my people. I had 
been Chancellor of Austria and President 
of the peace delegation at Versailles. 
Perhaps I could serve again in the effort 
to restore peace. 

But, I explained, I was as helpless as 
the simplest of the people. I was com- 
pletely without newspapers, 
without so much as a typewriter. I could 
not travel from place to place, could not 
consult with my friends., What could I 
do? The officers were ready to offer 
help, but they asked about my plans. I 
replied that time and thought would be 
required for the formulation of definite 
proposals. In the meantime, I was wor- 
ried about my family. I wanted, above 
all, to be taken back to my home. 


isolated, 


But I was invited to take supper with 
the members of the staff and, as is cus- 
tomary among Russians, this took a 
long time. By the time we had finished 
it was dark. The officers explained that 
under the circumstances they could not 
risk sending me back. I could guess that 
they were really holding me until they 
should receive word from higher author- 
ities. At any rate, there I had to spend 
the night. It was an anxious time. All 
night long I was turning ever in my 
mind the uncertainties and dangers of 
the situation. The next morning a mes- 
senger was dispatched to relieve the 
anxiety of my family. 

On the second day following, things 
came to a head—and just as I had ex- 
pected. In an old farm-house I was led 
into a large room filled with high- 
ranking Russian officers, among whom 
General Scheltov now stands out most 
prominently in my memory. After a 
lengthy discussion, the General proposed 
that I address “a memorandum to the 
Russian Army outlining my plans. This 
I refused to do, for I did not want to 
go before the Austrian people as the 
spokesman for a foreign army. I empha- 
sized that I wished to appeal to my 
people as the last President of their 
freely-elected Parliament. I wished to 
call upon them to re-establish a demo- 
cratic government and take their place 
as an independent nation. Finally it was 
arranged that I was to follow the Red 
Army and make my appeal to the people 
in region after region as each one was 
cleared of Germans. 

After this conference we had our eve- 
ning meal together and, at long last, 
a Red Army car, accompanied by Cap- 
tain Piterski, took me back to Gloggnitz. 

Fortunately, at this very time my 
former private secretary turned up. 
Together we went to work. Soon we had 
our appeals in shape. Captain Piterski 
kept in touch with me. On his: third 
visit he came with an army truck, and 
my wife, my daughter and I, with a 
couple of suitcases, were taken to a 
little deserted castle in a small town at 
the foot of mountains just outside of 
Wiener Neustadt. There, with the help 
of Captain Garin and under guard of a 
Red Army detachment, we continued our 
labors. 

I was kept well-informed of the prog- 
ress of the Russians. What gave me 
greatest satisfaction, however, was to 
discover that in all of the liberated 
towns tke people were getting together 
and organizing themselves. Austria was 
far from dead. Democracy was reviving 
everywhere. At last, on April 21, three 
weeks after I had started out in the 
world on foot and apparently helpless, 
I was able to move into Vienna and 
enter into consultation with the leaders 
of the democratic parties. This is how 
both Austria and I picked up again the 
threads of our old political life. 






House of Parliament in Vienna 





A Remarkable Leader 


(Continued trom Page Ten) 
Week, early in January, brought 90 
fashion editors from all over the coun- 
try to New York—an event rivaling the 
Paris fashion world at its peak. 


* * ~ 


Tue press was almost unanimous in 
hailing the dressmakers’ agreement as 
an important milestone in labor-capital 
relations. The New York Herald Tribune 
declared that “the concept of unionism 
which inspired it is worthy of wide- 
spread imitation.” A Harvard professor 
of economics asserted that it was the 
most important innovation in collective 
bargaining in a generation. 

The experience of the dressmakers’ 
union, of course, may not provide a pat 
“formula” for labor-management rela- 
tions in other fields. Hochman is em- 
phatic on that point. Conditions in his 
industry are unique. It is an industry 
of numerous small employers—37 work- 
ers in a plant is average, a couple of 
hundred is big time, and over 500 is 
rare. Also, it is an industry that in its 
methods of work has remained almost 
at the handicraft stage in this mass- 
production era. 

The efficiency-promotion episode was 
merely the climax of a 20-year battle 
by the union to bring some order out 
of the chaos of a business that had not 
outlived its sweatshop heritage. Produc- 
tion units were small, cramped, under- 
capitalized and primitive, the ratio of 
business failures cruelly high. Few of 
the manufacturers did any manufac- 
turing. They were mostly “jobbers” who 
farmed out their work to contractors, 
many of whom distributed it to sub- 
contractors. Under this complex system, 
competition was brutal and self-defeat- 
ing; cost accounting was almost un- 
known; contractors’ prices for work 
were arbitrary and closer to gambling 
than to legitimate business. 

Julius Hochman set himself the task 
of curing this “sick industry” for the 
benefit of his union members. To begin 
with, he encouraged and helped the em- 
ployers to form responsible organiza- 
tions as a basis for genuine collective 
bargaining. His efforts in this respect 
were opposed by some ultra-rugged in- 
dividualists among the employers, who 
refused to surrender any portion of 
their economic sovereignty to an em- 
ployers’ association. But Hochman’s view 
prevailed. . 

Then the union fought to reform the 
jobber-contractor system. Here the pur- 
pose was to make the jobbers shoulder 
responsibility for labor standards and 
conditions in their contracting shops. 
Other chaotic practices were in the 
fixing of rates on piecework. Each nor- 
mal year there are 100,000 or more 
variations in dress styles, every one of 
them requiring a rate adjustment. This 
represented the biggest source of bitter- 
ness between employer’ and worker, and 
of injustice to one or the other. Hoch- 
man put industrial engineers to work. 
A series of standards and measuring 
rods was adopted by which the labor 
going into any garment can be ascer- 
tained with more or less accuracy. 


Ti ESE are examples of the “creative” 
labor leadership to which Hochman is 
devoting his life. Associated with him 
are able, colorful men—Luigi Antonini, 
Charles Zimmerman, Isidore Nagler, 
Max Cohen, and others. The goal, as he 
sees it, is an effective working partner- 
ship between organized labor and or- 
ganized management. Individual unions 
and the labor movement as a_ whole, 
he believes, go through three distinct 
stages: 


1. War—to force recognition of the 
union and acceptance of the collective- 
bargaining principle. This is a tooth- 
and-claw phase in which vietory is 
sought at any price, with no thought 
of the interests of the industry—or the 
public. 

2. Truce—collective bargaining along 
familiar lines, involving strikes and 
lockouts. It is a phase, he thinks, 
colored by the union’s uncertainty as 
to the employers’ good faith and by 
mistrust on both sides. 

3. Cooperation—peaceful adjustment 
of differences by two equals each of 
whom has a genuine stake in the 
security and prosperity of the industry. 
At this stage the union, feeling itself 
secure, learns to trust and work with 
the employers. It develops a vested 
interest in the well-being of its in- 
dustry. 

The dressmakers’ union is in the 
blessed third stage, he declares, only 
passed 
through the difficult preliminary periods. 
Since 1933 the union has had no need 
for strikes. There have been heated 
negotiations and sharp differences of 
opinion. But they have always been 
amicably adjusted. Most important, they 
have been adjusted from the vantage 
point of the industry as a whole, not 
merely the workers or the manufac- 
turers. 


because it has successfully 


“Industry planning through collective 
bargaining,” says Hochman, “is possible 
only where labor organization has al- 
ready acquired a secure status in in- 
dustry. It would be the worst sort of 
nonsense to ask a union that is still 
fighting for the mere right of existence, 
for the mere right of collective bar- 
gaining, to think in terms of industry 
planning.” 

Responsibility for reaching the co- 
operative stage quickly, Hochman in- 
sists, lies primarily with management 
“as the deep-rooted, well-established ele- 
ment in this human equation.” 

“Only management,” he explains, “can 
assure ommanized labor that security of 
status which makes cooperation pos- 
sible. It must accept trade unionism, 
not as ‘a necessary evil’ but as an in- 
tegral part of any modern industrial 
set-up. Let employers establish stable 
collective-bargaining relations with the 
union in their industry, and the workers 
will soon begin to thiuk in terms of in- 
dustry problems and industry welfare.” 

That Hochman’s philosophy has 
brought results in his own domain can 
scarcely be disputed. He is without 
doubt a remarkable leader of a remark- 
able labor union, 
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Countries and People 
Review by HANS KOHN 
THE HOUSE OF EUROPE. By Paul Scott Mowrer. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 


1945. 645 pages. $3.76. 


HERITAGE OF FIRE. By Friedlind Wagner and Page Cooper. New York: Harper 


and Bros., 1945. $3.00. 


ITALIAN DEMOCRACY IN THE MAKING. By A. William Salomone. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1945. xx, 146 pages, $2.50. 
THE GOLDEN CARPET. By Somerset de Chair. New York: Harcourt Brace aid 


Co., 1945. $3.60. 


paper correspondents who have roamed the world for the last thirty years. A 


P vwe SCOTT MOWRER started the long line of well-known American news- 


mid-Western city reporter, hc went to Paris in 1910 without any knowledge of 
European history or of French civilization greater than that acquired during an 
average undergraduate career. For twenty-three years he made his home in Paris 
and he reported from there on the great European events of World War I and on 
its aftermath. Unprepared for his job and endowed with the spirit of reckless pio- 


neering in‘all kinds of activity, as most 


American newspaper correspondents are, 


he has, like many of them and perhaps better than most of them, by his curiosity, 


by his earnestness and by his liking for the 


understanding of Paris and Europe 
which makes his memoirs important 
reading even today. Much of them is 
purely personal though Mr. Mowrer 
never puts his personality so much into 
the foreground as some of his colleagues 
do; yet enough remains of lasting and 
absorbing value beyond the accidents of 
Mr. Mowrer’s personal life to make the 
book an important contribution to a 
better understanding of Europe between 
the two wars, Mr. Mowrer was one of 
the very few Americans who lived in 
Europe between the two wars, who saw 
clearly that France’s security was the 
key position for peace, and that Foch’s 
and Clemenceau’s France, and not the 
United States and Brtain, was right in 
evaluating the situation. This presenta- 
tion of the “long armistice” from the 
French point of view will retain its 
value for a long time to come and will 
serve as a necessary corrective to the 
many American and British disserta- 
tions about the wickedness of the Treaty 
of Versailles and of French militarism. 

Something of the Germany which 
France, as the outpost of Western 
civilization and of the Atlantic com- 
munity, had to face in the period be- 
tween the wars, comes to life in the 
pages of the autobiography of young 
Friedlind Wagner. She is too young to 
be able to understand and evaluate the 
deep roots of Nazi attitude in Bis- 
marckian Germany and in Richard 
Wagner, her grandfather. Wagner's 
house and family were the center of all 
that prepared the Germans for Hitler's 
advent. Cosima Wagner wrote many 
letters which long before Hitler sounded 
truly Hitlerian, Friedlind is the daugh- 
ter of Wagner’s only son, Siegfried, 
whose widow, Winifred Wagner, carried 
on the tradition of the house in pro- 
moting and befriending Hitler. Thus 
Friedlind Wagner knew Hitler intimately 
from her childhood on. 

That she revolted against the tradi- 
tion of her family and against Hitlerism 
speaks clearly against Hitler’s favorite 
theory of inheritance. With the heip of 
“rebel” came to the United 
States in 1941. As her youth was lived 
in a troubled time and in contact with 
many of the leading personalities of the 
musical and political world, the auto- 
biography of the young woman, told in 
a simple and artless style, is not without 
some itneresting personal scenes and 
reminiscences. Yet the real interest be- 
gins beyond the narrative which nowhere 
tries to penetrate the depth of the back- 
ground before which the lively scenes 
are enacted. 


Toseanini the 


os * * 


O; an entirely different calibre is the 
scholarly study which Mr. Solomone de- 
votes to lialian politics in the years 
preceding World War I. It was a period 
dominated by the enigmatic personality 
of Giovanni Gioletti, and in which three 
movements—Socialism, Catholicism, na- 
tionalism — represented new, tumultuous 
and popular forces rising and striving 
for expression. Much criticism has been 


people among whom he lived, gained an 
leveled against Gioletti and his regime; 
Mr. Salomone’s careful and well-balanced 
judgment reduces this criticism through 
historical perspective and thus does 
justice to the sincere efforts and growing 
pains of nascent Italian democracy. 
Unfortunately, the Italians were over- 
critical of their very imperfect regimes, 
Instead of working wit: determination 
and restraint for a step-by-step im- 
provement of Italy’s backward social 
and political conditions, they compared 
what they regarded as the miserable 
present with the grandeur of a legend- 
ary Roman. empire of which they pro- 
claimed themselves the legitimate heirs. 
Nothing has done greater damage to the 
Italian people and to their cause than 
this vainglorious nostalgia for Rome. 
Professor Salvemini, in an important 
introductory essay, looking back at the 
Italy in which he worked and strove 
thirty years ago, remarks rightly that 
“It often happens that he who seeks only 
the best not only fails to get it but also 
plunges into the worst.” The “proud 
Roman” period which followed upon the 
alleged mediocrity of Giolitti was cer- 
tainly no improvement. It led Italy to a 
degree of humiliation and decomposition 
to which probably no other nation has 
ever fallen in modern times. 


Mr. Salomone is the conscientious 
scholar ta whose patient efforts and 
penetrating judgment we owe at least 
a partial understanding of a confused 
and pregnant period of recent history. 
His modesty contrasts with the rather 
overdone colorfulness of Captain Somer- 
set de Chair who in his book describes 
one of the most memorable yet least 
known campaigns of the recent war. 
When in the spring of 1941 a new gov- 
ernment came into power in Iraq which 
sided with Germany and which threat- 
ened to destroy the British position in 
the Middle East (it was a government 
promptly recognized by the Soviet Union 
though its victory would have helped 
Germany tremendously in her forth- 
coming attack’ upon the Soviet Union), 
a handful of British imperial troops, not 
more than 750 men, crossed the desert 
from Trans-Jordan to Baghdad, defeated 
the 40,000 Iraqian troops, and restored 
the former Iragian government. Captain 
de Chair certainly has an eye for the 
romance and thrill of battle and ad- 
venture, and a lively style. The book is 
highly readable and well illustrated. The 
Britishers in the desert are often more 
flaming and interesting personalities 
than they are in the stolid island of 
England. Yet there is little of historical 
perspective end of patient wisdom is ihe 
book. Sometimes more is learned from 
quiet historians than from dashing 
personalities. 





‘Means and Ends 


Review by EDWARD FIESS 


REVEILLE FOR RADICALS... By Saul 
D. Alinsky. Chicago, 1946. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 228 pages. $2.50. 


the nature of a handbook for 

political tacticians. The first part 
of the book sets forth the need for 
American radicals and the author’s own 
understanding of what that radicalism 
should be; the second gives specific ad- 
vice on how to further that radicalism 
by organizing “people’s organizations,” 
of which there are four in the United 
States and which Alinsky serves as 
“technical advisor.” 


Rie nec FOR RADICALS is in 


I have no quarrel with the author’s 
call for a native American radicalism, 
although President Conant, in an essay 
published a few years ago, argued the 
matter much more concisely. What I do 
regret is a threefold omission: his failure 
to distinguish the radical from the 
totalitarian, his refusal to see any good 
in “liberals,” and his lack of emphasis 
on principle. That he is wiser on these 
three matters than he permits himself 
to apear is shown by the sincerity and 
forcefulness that impress themselves on 
any reader of this book. The omissions 
are chargeable to the kind of book he 
has chosen to write, one in which dis- 
crimination loses out to the black-white, 
simplistic technique of the pamphleteer. 


His straw-man liberal is the familiar 
hesitating figure; liberals, we are told, 
“endlessly pass resolutions and end- 
lessly dg nothing.” Or “they sit calmly, 
dispassionately, studying the issue; 
judging both sides.” This description is 
pieced out with a few old epigrams and 
with some cunning but meaningless 
statements about the American Revolu- 
tion and the Civil War, when liberals 
apparently were playing the old reac- 
tionary game. 


This direct and indireet attack on the 
liberal, combined with his tactical em- 
phasis, gives the book a Machiavellian 
air which the author did not intend. 
Machiavelli was concerned with power; 
so is Alinsky; it is foolhardy to ignore 
the question of power, but it is even 
more foolhardy to fail to distinguish 
between various uses of that power. 
Therefore, the author says every now 
and then that the devices he recom- 
mends can be used for undemocratic 
ends but should not be. Unfortunately, 
a Gerald L. K. Smith wil! interpret this 
admonition like the instructions on the 
winebrick of prohibition days: “Do not 
place in water and ferment, or you will 
be manufacturing wine illegally.” 


The devices, or tactics, that the so- 
ciologist-author is continually talking 
about sometimes involve a cutting of 
ethical corners, e.g., setting up false 
rumors, using fake photographs, or 
writing phony letters. An old hand at 
labor organizing can tell us much tnat 
Alinsky does about handling people; a 
wiser head would have thought twice 
before emphasizing mere trickery. It is 
curious, too, that so many of these 
illustrative anecdotes (see pages 129, 
133, 141, and 144) have to do with the 
crucial importance of getting the alle- 











“giance of some powerful leader whe. 


swing his men into line. (A glang 
the model by-laws printed in the iy 
of the book reveals the familiar sm 
ture of the cuper-erganization of » 
ber-organizations, with no safeguay 
against interlocking “emberships 
therefore none against double re 
sentation.) 

The attack on the liberal is an ati 
on any fundamental discussion of jgy 
and a plea for action at any cost, | 
sympathize with desperation when fon 
by circumstances but not when adopi 
as a policy. 

Alinsky may have misread his Hayle 
he may think that Shrkespeare wry 
the play to point out what a fine fell 


Laertes was to get things done, ev 
by conniving with the villain Clavdiy 
Now, these People’s Organizations hy 
done good, perhaps because Alinsky 
actual preatice is better than his writty 
practice, because he himself is a ‘liben! 
sometimes. Tactics are fine, but ty 


should be continually linked to aims, 
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F academic Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 


Review by WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 


SOVIET POLIFICS AT HOME AND ABROAD. By Frederick L. Schuman. Alfred 


A: Knopf. $400. 


i REDERICK L. SCHUMAN, author of this long, turgid and violently polemical 
book about Seviet domestic institutions and foreign policy, is a dual personality. Some- 
times he puts on the robes of a Woodrow Wilson Professor of Government at Williams 
College and assumes the pose of the disinterested truthseeket, aiming, in the words of 
the jacket publieity blurb, “te pierce the smokescreen of propaganda laid down by Red- 


baiters and Russophiles”. 


He expresses certainty in his introduction that “these 


pages will be denounced with equal vigor by the professional heroizers and hate- 


mongers.” 


This Dr. Jeky}l pose is sustained by giving his book the appurtenances of scholar- 
ship, many notes and an expansive bibliography, although nothing in bibliography or 


text suggests that the author is familiar 
with the language of the country which 
he sets out to interpret. Professor 
Schuman also repudiates some of the sil- 
lier pro-Soviet myths. He admits there 
was a tamine in 1932-33, although he is 
inaccurate in stating that most of the 
vietims were kulaks. Most kulaks had 
been “liquidated” earlier, and the mil- 
lions who perished in the famine were 
mostly ordinary peasants in the Ukraine, 
the North Caucasus and other affected 
regions. He concedes that the battle for 
collectivization was “grim and brutal”, 
that the human cost of class war in the 
villages was “horrible and heavy.” 

He apologizes for the “goals” of Soviet 
policy in dealing with Finland in 1939, 
but concedes that the means employed 
were “lawless, stupid, costly and dan- 
gerous.” He includes in the source ma- 
terial which he cites Stalin’s Christmas 
message to Ribbentrop that “the friend- 
ship of the peoples of Germany and the 
Soviet Union is cemented by blood” and 
Molotov’s remark that to respect or dis- 
like Hitlerism is “a matter of taste.” 
One looks in vain, however, for Molotov’s 
revealing speech of October 31, 1939, 
with its exultation over the successive 
“swift blows” dealt to Poland, “first by 
the German Army and then by the Red 
Army” and its dismissal as “nonsense” 
of rumors about the impending Soviet- 
ization of the Baltic States. 

But, just as Stevenson’s good Dr. Jek- 
yll succumbed more and more frequently 
to the urge to transform himself into the 
odious Hyde, so Schuman seems to en- 
joy frequent transitions from the role of 
scholarly professor into that of vitriolic 
and abusive Soviet propagandist. Just 
how vitriolic and abusive he can be is 
evident from a piece which he contrib- 
uted to Soviet Russia Today—a maga- 
tine for which only a Communist sym- 
pathizer or a very simpleminded person 
would write. Listen to the erudite pro- 
fessor, discussing Alexander Barmine’s 
One Who Survived: 

“The Resurrection of Dr. Goebbels: 
Reflections on Barmine’s Kampf and 
the Source of the Lie. . . .poisoning of 
public opinion . . . literature of defam- 
ation. ... This is exactly like Goebbels 
quoting Ananias. Barmine’s warmed- 
up hash is long since mildewed. Sou- 
varine was a bettér cook. Goebbels was 
still better. . .. Now all this is palpably 
stupid and feeble nonsense, in no 
respect different from the mouthings 
of Alfred Rosenberg, Franco, the 
Hearst press, and the McCormick- 
Patterson axis . . . professional hate- 
mongers... . Those: whose hands are 
the hands of Esau,-but whose voices 
are the voice of Goebbels.” 

A good deal of such “palpably stupid 
and feeble nonsense”, which substitutes 
abuse for serious argument, is scattered 
through the stout volume of Soviet Poli- 
ties and completely vitiates its pretension 
to be considered a work of authoritative 
and impartial scholarship. The cloven 
hoof of violent, almost pathological bias 
Protrudes in the very introduction, when 
the author disposes of critics of the Sov- 
iet Union, to his own satisfaction, by 
ealling them “hysterical haters, danger- 
®us dispensers of falsehood, and sick 
souls.” who “find solace only through 
Corrupting truth-seekers and defaming 
these who decline to be corrupted.” 

* * ~ 


Tue adjectives which play a promi- 
Rent part in the author’s rather gaudy 
style are faithful guideposts to his vio- 
t and consistent prejudices. Ernest 
B, the foremost statesman of the 
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democratic world, is, to Schuman, “evil- 
tempered, loud-mouthed, small-minded.” 
Needless to say, the author does not use 
similar adjectives in describing Molotov 
or Vishinsky. 

In the same way the Polish leader, 
Raczkiewicz, is “bitterly anti-Soviet” and 
the Polish General Sosnkowski is “rabid- 
ly anti-Soviet.”” But there is no corres- 
ponding characterization of Molotov as 
“ferociously anti-Polish,” despite his 
exultation in the joint trampling on Pol- 
ish liberty of the Wehrmacht and the 
Red Army. Drawing further on his ex- 
tremely rich arsenal of highbrow bil- 
lingsgate, Schuman brands as “crypto- 
Fascists and Russophobes” all Ameri- 
cans who object to the establishment of 
a Soviet sphere of influence. 

In other words, it is a kind of intel- 
lectual crime to expect the Soviet Gov- 
ernment to keep its voluntarily pledged 
word to insure “free and unfettered 
elections” in Poland and to promote 
democratic methods in the Balkans. 

The author seems to cherish a vindic- 
tive grudge against Poland, which makes 
all his writing on this subject, and on 
Soviet-Polish relations, quite irrespon- 
sible. Typical of the unfairness of his 
approach is his citation of a passage 
from the present writer’s History of The 
Russian Revolution pointing out the 
grandiose dreams of the more extreme 
Polish expansionists in 1919 and 1920 
without mentioning the balancing com- 
ment: 

“The July victories placed before 
the Soviet Government the problem 
whether it was to regard its war with 
Poland as defensive or as aggressive 
in a revolutionary sense. It definitely 
chose the second alternative and de- 
cided to strike for Warsaw... .” 

The author seems psychologically in- 

capable of realizing that a Pole might 
desire his country to be independent of 
the Soviet Union without being a Fas- 
cist, a reactionary, a feudal aristocrat 
or a hopeless visionary. With uninten- 
tional irony he speaks of the “happy 
end” of the Polish question through the 
recognition of the Quisling Bieru,regime 
and the setting of completely unnatural 
frontiers for the new puppet Polish state. 
At least it was happy for all except 
“members of the Polish feudal aristoc- 
racy, .anti-Semites and quasi-Fascists 
within Poland” and “American Russo- 
phobes.” Presumably the tens of thou- 
sands of arrests which have recently 
been announced from Poland and the 
guerrilla war going on afford further 
proof of the “happy” nature of the set- 
tlement. 
Professor Schuman definitely mis- 
states facts whén he says that “London 
used armed force in support of monarchy 
and reaction in both Belgium and 
Greece.” A year has passed since the 
clashes in Belgium and Greece, and 
there is no king either in Brussels or in 
Athens. 

The author repeatedly and very dog- 
matically gives the Soviet Communists 
the benefit of some very large historical 
doubts. Admitting that many innocent 
people suffered with others whom he as- 
sumes to be guilty, he justifies the trials 
and the purges by arguing that if they 
had not been committed Russia and the 
United Nations would have suffered de- 
feat in the war! Final certainty on a 
hypothesis of this kind is unattainable. 
But is is certainly arguable that milder 
and more humane policies would have 
produced higher morale and greater 
loyalty. Still more questionable is the 


_ author’s attempt to hold. the western de- 


motracies and the Russian sdcialist and 


‘democratic parties responsible for Com- 


munist totalitarianism. 


It is also quite possible that if the 
Soviet Government had entered the war 


. in 1989, instead of concluding a pact 


with Hitler, the Nazis would have been 
defeated much more quickly. The author 
tries-to interpret the Comintern as a 


. defense mechanism against intervention, 


oblivious of the fact that Lenin’s iron 
doctrine of the obligation of victorious 
revolution in one country to help revo- 
lutions in others had been enunciated 
years before the Russian Revolution took 
place. 

Indeed the author devotes far too little 
attention to the world revolutionary and 
militant implications of Communist the- 
ory, implications which have been re- 
stated in Stalin’s most recent speech. 
On the other hand he devotes a dispro- 
portionate amount of space to analyzing 
the theoretical details of an unrealized 
Soviet Constitution which is not taken 
seriously by any intelligent observer, 
least of all by the Soviet leaders them- 
selves, who violate its provisions with 
the most casual unconcern. 


Finally, Professor Schuman shows a 
tendency, in looking toward the future, 
to waver unconvincingly between a goal 
of world government and the crudest and 
mest cynical kind of power politics. Since 
world government is unattainable, at 
least in the near future, he sees the sal- 
vation of the human race in an Axis-in- 
reverse situation, with America, the Sov- 
iet Union and Great Britain sharing 
world domination, with no nonsense about 
ethics, self-determination and the rights 
of smaller nations. 

There is not the slightest warrant in 
history for believing that such an im- 
moral arrangement would be feasible 
over any long period of time, that the 
frontiers which Schuman marks out for 
the spheres of influence of the Big Three 
would be uncontested. Yet he figurative- 
ly foams at the mouth, draws on his 
endless store of abusive epithets and 
storms in self-righteous rage against 
those who hold that the true road to 
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bolster the 


illuminating answers. 
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Soviet Russia and on 


the last phase of the 


1934, the Soviet Union has been engaged in great 
retreat from Communism marked by a complete concentra- 
tion of power in a dictator, with drastic party purges to 
dictator's supremacy. 
meant to the Russian people? To the world? To America? 
Those are the fateful questions to which this book gives 
Iustrated with charts. 
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GREAT RETREAT 


The Growth and Decline 
of Communism in Russia 


by NICHOLAS S. TIMASHEFF 


Associate Professor of Sociology, Fordham University 
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' peace lies through abatement of power 
-and “honest implementation of -interne- 


tional obligations. He falls into. several 
curious contradictions, such as remark- 
ing that the Yalta conference achieved 
a “heartening measure of success,” while 
denouncing any diplomatic attempt to 
hold the Soviet Union to its pledges as 
involving the risk of promoting the 
Third World War. 

Indeed the Jeitmetiv of Professor 
Schuman’s survey of the international 
scene is that any attempt by England or 
America to check Soviet aggression-is a 
form of warmongering, while Soviet ag- 
gression is a high form of devetion te 
peace. He reaches a high note of un- 
realism when he writes: 

“In Asia, as in Europe, the Kremlin 
championed non-intervention, national 
sovereignty, democracy and friendly 
regimes within a constellation of allies 
and good neighbors.” . 

The time of publication of the book is 
perhaps’ unfortunate. For Stalin's 
speech, with its militant call to a world 
armament race, has awakened doubts in 
some of the most trusting spirits and is 
difficult to harmonize with the idyllic 
picture of “progressive democratization” 
and increasing concentration on popular 

well-being which Professor Schuman sees 
for the peoples of the Soviet Union 
when he looks into his crystal-ball. 


THE RIM. By Francis M. Sedgwick. 
Coward-McCann, Ine., New York. 359 
pages. $2.75. 


Some confused drivel about a sculptor 
and a married woman who, in a sticky, 
gangling sort of way, are in love. The 
hero, a dreary buffoon at best, marries 
a childhood friend, apparently for no 
better reason than that he has broken 
a few of his bones in her presene 
Finding this a somewhat onsubstentaal 
basis for matrimony, he later embarks 
upon an adulterous relationship with his 
true love, which eventually forces an 
irritated husband to eject her from bed 
and board. The book ends with the here 
dashing off to join the Royal Air Force, 
where I devoutly hope he was appointed 
Jatrine orderly for the duration.—A.C, 


“The best book on 


Soviet Revolution ae 


published in years.” 
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A Woman’s Writer on George Sand 


Review by ROBERT S. WARSHOW 


THE LIFE OF THE HEART: GEORGE 
SAND AND HER TIME. By Frances 
Winwar. New York and 
Harper and Brothers, 1945. 296 pages. 
$3.00. 


) 
London ° 


lL: has been pointed out before this that 
women are the custodians of literature 
in the United States. They are the over- 
whelming majority of readers, they tall 
about books, they support the book clubs, 
they make the best seliers, year in and 
year out they put their stamp on the 
general body of what we are given to 
Fy my 


ever Amber, the big money in book pub 


read. inthony Adverse to For- 


lishing has come from the ladies, 
Frances Winwar’s latest exposition of 

romantic discontent ts a case in point. 

A book 


George Sand must be 


about the adventurous life of 
almost automati 
cally interesting, and it would be false 
to claim that The Life of the Heart is 
not readable. But one cannot escape a 
constant and annoying awareness that 
Miss Winwar is a woman’s writer, that 
she speaks in the thin voice of sensitive 
and frustrated middle-class femininity, 
that the real person George Sand and 
the real world in which she lived have 
here been used merely as pegs on which 
to hang a certain amount of refined 
emotion 

“Woman's writer” is not the same as 
“woman writer.” There is a type of 
sensibility which is profound and valu- 
able and which is at the same time a 
woman's sensibility, related to the spe- 
cial facts of a woman’s experience. 
Sometimes this sensibility can produce 
writing as hard and true as Jane 
Austen's. Not many writers have seen 
the facts of their societies so clearly 
jand unsentimentally as she, and the 
plain sureness and truth of her per- 
ception are closely connected with the 
fact that she was a woman. For a man, 
the life of the home is often something 
different from “real” ‘life: the home is 
nothing at all, or it is the sacred reposi- 
tory of all love and all peace; for a 
man, a drawing room must be made 


into something else if it is to gain his 
attention as a writer; it must be a sym- 
representation of the “real” life 
outside, or a dramatic contrast to that 


bolic 


life, or a mere artificial] background fot 


the description of manners. 


Jane Austen, who was a wise woman 


and who partook in addition of the par- 


ticular sort of psychological security 
which her time and place could give her, 
was able to make the discovery that 
‘veal” life was wherever she was, that 


homes and drawing rooms were places 
in whi eal people led their lives with 
whatever seriousness they happened to 


be capable of. It was as a woman that 
she made this discovery, and the knowl- 
edge thus gained is enormously impor- 
tant to her work as a novelist. 

But it is only rarely that a woman 
truth because 
More often, the social 
which encourage women to be 
pressuges 
“sphere” 


writer comes closer to 
she is a woman. 
patterns 
attitudes and 
their 
and make them discontented and con- 


stupid, the 
which force them into 
temptuous of themselves for being there, 
result in a sensibility which is merely 
discreditable sense 
which that word has come to have: soft, 


feminine in the 


sentimental, falsely delicate, falsely in- 
slightly per- 
sensitive girl who is led to 
romantic poetry too 
often fails to get beyond the emotional 
which romantic poetry has 
made fashionable. For her, literature is 
means of coming 
closer to experience or of understanding 
rather, a compensation 
experience and at the 
game time a mechanism for continuing 


tense, a little breathless, 
fumed. The 


literature through 
patterns 
not in any 


sense a 


experience; 17 Is, 


for the lack of 


to keep experience at arm’s length, 
Interposing between herself and the 
world a set of attitudes which the 


writing of others has created for her, 
she can do nothing as a writer but re- 
produce these attitudes and draw them 
out more thin; in a certain sense, even 
the real events which are important to 
(The same 
kind of thing happens to men, but with 


her become literary events. 














The Changing Concept of Nation 


Review by MARIE JAHODA 


NATIONALISM AND AFTER. By Ed- 
New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1945. 76 pages. 


$1.25 


ward Hallett Carr. 


Prorrssor CARR’S main thesis, 
though published in the pre-atomic age, 
pertinent at the 


moment. The concept of the nation as 


is intensely present 


the final unit for international organi- 
“ation, he maintains, is no longer func- 
tional. Nationalism in its 19th century 
connotation had reached its climax at 
the outbreak of World War II; political 
action based on the recognition of its 


obsolescence is a condition of peace. 


The contemporary challenge to the old 
cancept of the nation comes on two 
on the plane of morality, it is 


denounced for its inherent totalitarian 


fronts: 


implications; on the plane of power, 
modern technological developments carry 
the argument for complete national in- 
dependence ad absurdum. This does not 
course, that nations as cul- 
tural units will or should disappear. As 


Professo1 


mean, of 


Carr has formulated it in a 
previous book, the concept of sovereignty 
of nations is undergoing a change that 
needs recognition and 


general imple- 


mentation: military and economic sov- 
ereignty can no longer be 
strong this idea may still be 


n ideologies; 


achieved, 
however! 


anehored 


cultural and 
v“iministrative sovereignty, however, re- 
main unchallenged by 
ments. 


modern develop- 


In a 
Professor 


brilliant historical exposition 

Carr shows the changing 
meaning attached to the concept “nation” 
in a changing world. He distinguishes 
three periods in the history of modern 
international relations marked by widely 


14 


different views of the nation as a po- 
The first was terminated 
French revolution and the Na- 
poleonic wars; the second lasted till 
1914; the third till 1939. At present 
there are indications of the beginning 
of a fourth period, which—if Professor 
Carr’s concept of international develop- 
ment towards great multi-national units 
exercising political and economic power 
in various combinations for various 
functions is realized—will offer a chance 
for international security, equality of 
opportunity, from want, and 


litical entity. 


by the 


freedom 
full employment. 
These 


undue opitimism, 


ideas are presented without 
Professor Carr con- 
organization of functional 
a guarantee for the 
establishment of peace; but he leaves 
no doubt that the continuation of the 
unrestricted national sover- 
eignty will lead to 


siders the 


regionalism not 


illusion of 
It seems a 
some of the small 
Europe which might suffer 
from this illusion are also most 
determined to maintain the concept of 
nationalism that prevailed in the period 
between the two wars. 


war. 
tragic irony that 
nations in 


most 


Professor Carr’s esscy is more than 
just another contribution to the present 
discussion of international relations. It 
is a contribution to the hisotry of po- 
litical thought, and it is in that sphere 
that The analysis of the 
function of illusion in the thinking of 
the 19th century; of the fallacious 
though prevalent analogy between na- 
tion and individual; his detachment as 
a historical, and his pathos presented in 
the typically British manner of under- 
statement give the essay its permanent 
value even in the eyes of those who do 
not share all his convictions. 


t excels. 


\ 


less regularity: men are not encouraged 
to be “aesthetic,” and they have both a 
greater willingness to meet reality and 
a greater freedom of choice in the 
means of escaping it.) 


- ol 


I: should be mentioned that this applies 
only in a limited sense to George Sand 
There was a great element of 
staginess in her life, and the glamorized 
picture which she created of her own 


herself. 


personality is present in her novels, but 
it can be said even of her extravagances 

real extrava- 
merely echoed. 
And, if literature was not for her a 


of feeling that they wert 


gances, really felt, not 


strict discipline for the true presenta- 
tion of experience, neither was it a 
shield against experience; indeed, it 


was in practical terms a bridge to the 
world, providing her with money to sup- 
port her freedom and introducing her 
to the circles where freedom could be 
practiced. 

Miss Winwar’s case is quite different. 
Here, nothing is felt and everything is 
calculated to give the illusion of feeling. 
Page after page, her book is one long 
serving of warmed-over sensitivity. 

The conflicting demands of color, nar- 
rative, and “style” can produce such a 
sentence as this: “In his treatment of 
George Sand [Sainte-Beuve] not only 
nodded approval with his large cherubic 
head whose vastness combined the con- 
tours of infancy with the bosses of 
accumulated wisdom, but he also reached 
out his arms to welcome her among 
the elect.” 
little 


the dignified 


It is a surprising to observe 


amusement with which 





Miss Winwar regards the prose style 


of her heroine. 


The personalities of the romantic 
movement who make up Miss Winwar’s 
“field” may have engaged in much 
extravagance and plain  childishness, 
sometimes they may even have written 
as badly as she, but it remains trye 
that their behavior and their attitudes 
and their art grew out of an_ intense 
and serious effort to live as they felt 
they had to. They lived in the market. 
place, they fought for what they wanted 
and they suffered for it. As we, too, t, 
before the 


force. of organization, evan the scorfied 


their seems 
more and more worthy of respect. Migs 


the private life go down 


“nersonalness” of revolt 
Winwar has gone into much detail about 
what they did and what they felt, but 
she has made them into papier-maché 
figures, reduced to the level of her 
own ladylike and bookish feelings. How 
fluently the words come her: “destroyer 
of men,” “burning eyes,” all the worn. 
out jargon of emotional girlishness, very 
exciting and quite safe. The Life of the 
Heart is “Forever Amber” for the uni 
versity woman, a mild stimulant for the 
intellectual demi-vierge. 





CORRECTION 


An error occured in the article on 
Kenneth Leslie and The Protestant 
last week. It was said that Steel, who 
has recently become a Unitarian min- 
ister, may resign from The Protestant, 
Instead of Steel, 


read Pierre van 


Passen. 
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Books for building a peaceful world 





RIVAL PARTNERS 
By KEITH HUTCHISON 


The war leaves the United States in a dominant economic position, while 
Britain’s assets are almost gone. Can the two countries remain friends in 


the coming struggle for world markets? 


Here is a frank study of the 


economic conflicts between America and Britain, with constructive ‘sug: 
gestions for their solution—a solution urgently needed for the world’s 


future peace. 


POLITICAL 


$2.00 


RECONSTRUCTION 
By KARL LOEWENSTEIN 


The Atlantic Charter declared the right of all peoples to choose their own 


form of government. 


Dr. Loewenstein believes that war is certain to come 


again if we allow nations to set up dictatorial governments, and his book 


is a frontal assault on that right. 


He offers a bold plan by which the 


United Nations can establish and maintain political democracy in all 


countries. 


$4.00 


RUSSIA and the j 
Western World 


By MAX LASERSON 


“Here is an important book on Russia,” writes Louis Fischer. 
I do not share some of his conclusions on Soviet condi 


is an authority. 


*Laserson 


tions and policies. But his scholarship, understanding, and presentation 
are rare. ... This book is a mine of information on foreign and domestic 
affairs, and contains many usable quotes and facts for future reference. 


NATIONALITIES 


and National Minorities 
By OSCAR I, JANOWSKY 


In East Central Europe, the cradle of wars, some method must be found 
for harmonizing economic unity with the legitimate claims of nationaliti 
and minorities. As a humane and workable solution, this book sugges 
multi-national economic units on the pattern of Switzerland - 


Soviet Union, 


$2.50 


At your. bookstore 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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The Way to Eliminate Group Tension 


Review by MORROE BERGER 


CIVILIZATION AND GROUP RELA- 
TIONSHIPS. Edited by R. M. Mee- 
Jver. Harper, New York, 1945. 169 


pages. $2.00. 


Few observers today would disagree 


the main proposition stated and 


with 
explored in this collection of addresses 
sponsored by the Institute for Religious 
Studies of the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary; that group antagonisms have be- 
pier a serious social problem in America. 

The onset of the war brought only 
superficial “national unity.” Equality 
meant, during these years of national 
, the right to share equally 





peril, on 
ihe sacrifice. Now those minority groups 
(yacial or economic) who were consid- 
ered good enough to share the burdens 
are rightly presenting the bill: a desire 
for a greater share in the good things 
of American democracy. 

The contributions to this volume are, 
of course, not of uniform value. There 
are three excellent discussions. Eduard 
(. Lindeman analyzes the reasons for 
the existence of national disunity and 
lists those new ideas and _ institutions 
of American life which are now pro- 
ducing tension between groups. Prof. 
R. S. Lynd considers the shortcomings 
ef American group life, shows how a 


low economic level makes a mockery of 
many of our high democratic principles, 
znd sets up some democratic criteria 
for the establishment of status groups. 
Prof. James P. Gifford examines eco- 
nomic differences and the recent notion 
among the poorer classes that their 
poverty is not divinely ordained, and 
sees a deep popular desire for a decent 
minimum level of security. Such a mini- 
ium, he feels, can lead to a better rela- 
enship among groups of al] kinds. 
Among the other contributions are 
Karl N. 


© 


( childven and adults to eradicate 


Llewellyn’s plea for education 


prejudice; Prof. Joseph Roucek’s review 
rious group clashes during the 
years; Prof. Edmund de 8S. Brun- 
ners analysis of regional differences in 
American educational levels and oppor- 

ities; Prof. I. L. Kandel on the socio- 
causes of the differences in 
educational opportunities; Mark Starr 






€conon 





i¢ 


on discriminatory employment practices 
and union prejudices; Bishop H. St. 
George Tucker on how a minority group 
ean get along with the majority (by 
vemaining unobtrusive); Rev. John 
LaFarge on some myths people build 
about the aims and characeristics of 
other groups, and Prof. Donald R. 
Young on the method a democracy 
sheuld use to reconcile its democratic 


professions with its unfair treatment of 
minority groups. 


* * * 


Ix his opening and closiag essays, Prof. 
R. M. Melver, the editor of the volume, 
stresses that the problem we face today 
is not that of the group differences 
themselves, but of our own attitudes 
toward those differences. It is no solu- 
tion, he feels, merely to advance the 
just claims of any particular group, for 
the evil refers to all grcup relationships. 
A broad program of education, he con- 
tinues, using all our great associations 
and institutions, can press forward on 
all fronts by pointing out the evils of 
all group prejudices, that what all of 
us “have in common is more fundamental 
than what we have separately.” 

All of the contributors agree on the 
need for “social education.” Few of 
them, however, consider the magnitude 
of the task. Merely to bring together 
people of different groups does not in- 
sure the easing of group tensions; some- 
times tensions are aggvavated in this 
manner. Prof. Llewellyn believes that 
military service is conducive to greater 
tolerance of other groups than one’s 
own; this is highly unlikely, for people 
have a marvelous ability to like par- 
ticular members of another group while 
still maintaining a fierce 
against the rest of the group. 

A prejudiced soldier’: liking for one 


prejudice 


Italian often has no effect upon his 
dislike for all other Italians. If we 
obtain greater toleration of the Mexicans 
in America, we have not affected the 
prejudice against Filipinos, Chinese, 
Jews, and Negroes. The attack, as Prof, 
Maclver puts it, must be carried for- 
ward on all fronts at the same time, by 
education in a general way against all 
prejudice. 

Jn one of its most successful ventures 
in education, the Army shared Prof, 
Maclver’s views. It was a skillfully pre- 
pared film, showing that all kinds and 
classes of Americans were contributing 
toward victory, and that divisions among 
men based upon color, religion or na- 
tional origin, could lead only (to ruin, 
The men with whom I saw the film 
were recently-inducted soldiers, workers 
and farmers mainly, from the North- 
east—a mixture of descendants of Rus- 
sians, Poles, Czechs, Germans, Hunge+ 
yians, Seandinavians and Italians, of all 
religions. The film visibly affected their 
conduct. and talk; it impressed them 
deeply. and I] am sure that many of 
them, perhaps for the first time, took 
a measure of pride in the mixed origins 
of our people—not merely in the con- 
tribution of their own particular group, 
but in the fact that America was built 
by many groups. Unfortunately, this 
was but an isolated attempt on the 
Army’s part, but it revealed the force 
of the strategy Prof. Maclver advocates. 








Rome Diary 


Review by VICTOR ERLICH 


INSIDE ROME WITH THE GER- 
MANS. By Jane Scrivever. The Mac- 
Company, New York. 204 


m ila it 


poges. $2.50. 


Here is another war diary, certainly 
more limited in scope and more modest 
in design than W. L. Shirer’s inside 
story of Nazi Berlin, but likewise an 
eyewitness account of every-day life in 
an Axis capital. The author, writing 
under the pen name of Jane Scrivener, 
is a cultured American woman who 
lived for a number of years in France 
and Italy. As a Catholic religious, 
working in the Vatican on “prisoners’ 
relief,” she was allowed to remain in 
Rome after other Americans had left. 
Thus she had the opportunity to share 
with the population of the Eternal City, 
for nine dreary months (September, 
1943-June, 1944), the misery and an- 
guish of the Nazi occupation. This was 
the time when the Allied offensive, which 
had kindled in many a heart the hope 
for early liberation of Italy, bogged 
down temporarily in iaud and snow, 
while the German High Command was 
transforming Rome, declared to be an 
“open city,” into a huge supply depot 
and imposing on its inhabitants the rule 
of plunder and terror. 

In her diary, written apparently with- 
out any thought of publication—it was 
the insistence of the author's friend, 
former U., S. Ambassador to Spain, 
Carlton J. H. Hayes, that is responsible 
for the appearance of this book—Jane 
Scrivener records with unpretentious 
simplicity and yet with 
smoothness and polish, the day-to-day 
events of that nerve-wracking period. 
She tells the all-too familiar story of 
erganized German looting and black- 


considerable 


market speculation in a cold and hungry 
“ty, of man-hunting, mass deportations 
of Jews, of wholesale reprisals. 

Jane Scrivener succeeds in conveying 
to the reader in her brief, matter of fact 
diary entries the atmosphere of sus- 
pense, of alternating hope and despair, 
that prevailed in the Italian capital 
during the seemingly interminable battle 
f Rome. But she can tell more than 
that. Due to her 
Vatican, the author had access to some 
information that was not available to 
the average Italian. She knew a great 
deal about the admirable but little pub- 
licized “underground” activities of ihe 
Catholic priests and nuns who were 

mg in various Vatican properties, 


contacts with the 
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scaitered all over Rome, hundreds of 
Jialian patriots, Jews an? escaped Allied 
prisoners, hunted by the Gestapo. 


This rescue work was becoming in- 
creasingly difficult as the reckless gang- 
siers of Mussolini’s ephemeral “Fascist 
Social Republic” repeatedly violated the 
extraterritoriality of the Papal prem- 
ises. The stories of the Fascist raids 
on religious nouses in Rome are among 
ithe most interesting and moving pas- 
sages in the diary. And it is impossible 
not to share in the author’s admiration 
Jor those brave men and women, jeop- 
erdizing their own lives to give refuge 
to ihe victims of Nazi terror. 

There is one more thing that stands 
out clearly in Jane Scriviner’s picture 
ef German-occupied Rome. This is the 
staunch opposition of the bulk of the 
city’s population to Nazism. This atti- 
iude is testified to by the courage of 
ihe Roman patriots, harassing inces- 
santly the German High Command by 
acts of sabotage and terror, as wel] as 
by the passive resistance of the average 
lialian, stubbornly refusing to ceol- 
jJaborate with the occupant, in spite of 
x]] German threats and appeals. One 
can not help feeling, while reading Jane 
unbiased “report on the 
Italians,” that this unfortunate people 
have deserved a better deal than the 
one the Big Three seems to have in 
stove for them. 


Scrivener’s 


’ 


A devout Catholic, Jane Scrivener is 
also an orthodox adherent of Vatican 
policies; this gives a tinge of apolo- 
gveiics and of mild conservatism to some 
of her political opinions. She speaks 
disapprovingly of the “old-fashioned 
liberal anti-clericals.” While referring 
io Benedetto Croce’s demand for the 
abdication of the King, she expresses 
hey deep conviction that “only a mon- 
archy can unite its [Italy's] diverse 
provinces, in spite of all philosophers 
and politicians.” Her anti-Fascism is 
unquestionable, but clearly not of the 
mijitant variety. But even without sub- 
scribing 
one can appreciate the warmth, the 
spirit of her 


+ 


to the author’s political views, 
genuine humanitarian 


Ciary 
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Shakeup Due in State Department 


(Continued from Page (ne) 
balance of power in Iran and Turkey, 
there would be no such vacuum as now 
exists, and no question of Russia’s act- 
ing alone and refusing to negotiate.” 

As is fairly obvious, to satisfy the 
points Lippmann raised, it is necessary 
to obtain a drastic change in British pol 
icy towards India and British and Ame! 
China 
It means that India and China may no 


ican policy toward 


longer be treated as colonial nations to 
be milked without care or conscience 
over consequences. It means the ele 
vation of India and China to full equality 
as sovereign nations in the industrial 
and economic fields. 

That is the price of peace and onr own 
safety, said Lippmann 

What was interesting was the impact 
sand the reactions in diplomatic circles 
here. For the first time in my memory 
this idea was accepted in quarters here 
that never would have considered it 
before 

There was still another effect.Lipp 
mann’s simple words and plain logic 
were given a great welcome in respon 
sible circles. They came as a great light 
in our own diplomatic darkness. They 
at once exposed the intellectual bank 
ruptcy that has ruled the State Depart 
ment since Secretary Cordell Hull re 
tired, turning the running of this most 
Washington 


over to the hands of men schooled in 


important department in 


the techniques of compromising, fixing, 
deal-making and mere glad-handing but 
unschooled in the intellectual controls of 
such techniques. Mr. Hull’s: successors 


thought these techniques constituted a 


policy . they just didn’t know the 
differenc: 

. ” * 
Tuere was an equally important im 
pact here as the result of the raising of 
the “principle of reciprocity” by the 


noted Washington correspondent, Mar 
quis Childs, to govern our relations and 
negotiations with the Soviet Union. A 
it happened Childs raised the issue also 
last Tuesday and also in his column in 
The Washington Post 

With Childs and Lippmann both un- 
leashing their heavy mental guns on the 
same day, it was a busy day and week 
for the diplomatic set here. 

Childs did not attempt to be exhaus- 
tive in his survey, but he did point out 
that 

There are 1,458 Soviet citizens in the 
United States, but only 125 United State 
citizens in the Soviet Union. There are 
more Soviet officials in the Russian em 
bassy in Washington than there are 
Americans in all Russia. 


The Russians have three consulates 


here; we have only one in Russia 


“Our representative n Russia are 
rarely, if ever, permitted to travel out- 
side Moscow. Even our top military at- 
taches were eldom, if evel illowed t« 


visit battlefronts or military installations 


when we were allie during the wa 
American officers sat in Moscow, frett 
and impatient, as time after time the 
requests to visit the Russian front 


turned down.” 

On the reciprocal level, Childs goes on, 
“Soviet representatives in this countrs 
have, of course, the same freedom of 
travel that any American citizen has. 
They can get on a train or plane and 
go anywhere. That applies to represent- 
atives in the United States of the Soviet 
news agency, Tass, who move about 
freely while American newspapermen in 
Russia are rigidly supervised and their 
copy closely censored.” 

“The fact remains,” Childs concludes, 
“that now in peace we should begin to 
expect reciprocal rights and privileges. 
A one-way street may have been neces- 
“gary in wartime, but it will not work 
now. ... The fact is that the time has 
come, allowing for differences in facili- 
ties, to demand reciprocal rights. 

“That attitude is perfectly understand- 
able. It implies no hostility whatsoever. 

“The Russians themselves jealously 
guard their own rights. They insist at 
every international conference on having 


16 


exactly the same number of represent- 
atives as every other power. What must 
puzzle them is our failure to insist on 
reciprocal rights and privileges.” 

In response to a request for comment 
on Child’ 


American-Soviet relations, one American 


suggestion of reciprocity in 


diplomat replied: 

“Why not? The only trouble with that 
question is pursuance of the question 
why not would lead inevitably to the 
impeachment of Secretary Byrnes, Un- 
dersecretary Acheson and former Secre- 
tary Stettinius on the grounds of non- 
feasance in office. 

“They were appointed for the purpose 
of safeguarding American interests in 
relations with other nations. They didn’t 
do so. Do you suppose it was up to the 
tussians to insist they should do their 
job right? It isn’t the fault of the Rus- 
sians that Stettinius, Byrnes and Ache- 
son are not sufficiently interested in pro- 
tecting the rights of American citizens 
or in upholding their oath to serve the 
best interests of the United States? 

“What do you expect the Russians to 
do about that? 
than Molotov demands. Americans get 


Russians get no more 
no more than Stettinius, Byrnes and 
Acheson have demanded in return. 
“The matter is as much a domestic 
problem as it is a foreign problem. If 
you don’t like the disparity between the 
rights and privileges of Russians and 
Americans, you must begin solving the 
problem by not putting men like Stet- 
tinius, Byrnes and Acheson in the State 


” 


Department. 


Tue third interesting development this 
week flows 


umn last week. A week ago, I reported 


catalytically from this col- 


that many discussions and a number of 
varied and disparate groups were inter- 
ested in the internal weaknesses pointed 
up by the startling Canadian revelations 
of espionage north of the border and in 
the United States by Soviet spies assist- 
ed by native Communists and fellow- 
travelers. 

The report said “the immediate focal 
point of the discussions is concerned with 
the large numbers of Communists and 
fellow-travelers in important 
ment positions. At this moment of tense 
international relations, it is particularly 
disquieting to note that the highest ratio 
of Communists and fellow-travelers in 
any government department exists today 
in the State Department.” 


govern- 


I made only one mistake in my report. 
I said that the discussions were still in 
a cloudy ferment that had not yet been 
precipitated into a line of action. In the 
light of what happened, the latter must 
be revised. 

The report in this space appeared in 
the issue of March 9. The next day, 
March 10, the Rev. John F 
assistant director of the Social Action 
Department of the National Catholic 
Welfare Council, at a Holy Name Society 
communion breakfast in Arlington, Va., 
publicly charged that Communists have 


Cronin, 


penetrated so deeply into Government 
agencies that a public investigation of 
the situation “would shake the country.” 

Father Cronin stated that some 2,000 
active Communists now hold Federal jobs 
in Washington, and that 130 of that 
number are in key positions from which 
they could influence the policies of their 
departments. 


Father Cronin made it plain that he . 


was speaking as an individual and not 
as an official of the National Catholic 
Welfare Council when he accused Com- 
munists in such strategic positions of 
relaying much top secret atomic bomb 
information to the Russian Government. 

Father Cronin demanded an investiga- 
tion of the State Department in which 
he said Communists are particularly ac- 
tive and numerous. He also named the 
Treasury Department and Budget Bureau 
as agencies where Communists have in- 
filtrated to a great extent. 

The next day, March 11, Rep. Edward 
Rees of Kansas, ranking Republican 
member of the House Civil Service Com- 
mittee, announced he would introduce a 


resolution ealling for a “complete and 
thorough investigation of Father Cron- 
in’s charges. 

“Father Cronin’s accusations are so 
far-reaching and of such importance to 
make an investigation imperative. The 
departments involved should welcome an 
inquiry of this sort,” Rees said. 

Further action came in the House when 
tep. Rohert F. Rich (R., Pa.) read into 
the Record the story of Father Cronin’s 
charges and demanded Congressional ac- 
tion “to clean these Communists out.” 

Experienced observers here regard these 
items a signs of the crystalliza- 
tion of action. Together with the pro- 
found effect 


policy officials 


produced on our foreign 
by Walter Lippmann and 
Marquis Childs, the total adds up to the 
formulation of a new policy. The new 
policy is emerging slowly and cautiously, 
but the pressure of public opinion is 
forcing it into the direction of a more 
realistic attitude towards the tactics of 
Bolshevik National Socialism abroad and 
their agents at home. 

The Dean of Appeasement may be 











Acheson, are’ Acheson may be 
the State Department. But the A 
people are runing the White House, ang 
the American people have lost their pa. 


tience with appeasement. 
* ” * 



































Box Score for Skeptics: Thirty-ty, 
press releases issued by OPA were rs. 





ceived this week by the Washingto 
Bureau of The New Leader. This is wha 
they dealt with: Announcing new Dries [ 
increases—8. Announcing maintenane 
of present price levels—6. Announcing 


suspension of price controls—2. Ap. foi 
nouncing price decrease—1. (Note: This sol 
is the first price decrease announced by the 
OPAsince institution of The Ne w Leader’, Ge 
weekly box score.) General informatory mi 
and explanatory releases—15. 

Including the previous two weeks’ tp. re} 
tals, therefore, the recapitulation of OP, BB ai 
press releases shows: Price increases JB led 
32. Maintenance of present price leve: HB ii 
—l4. Suspension of price controls} BR Pa 
Price decreases—1. . 

Note to Chester Bowles: Attaboy, Hi 
Chester. hold that line! Hi 

2s 
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announcements we said nothing. 


it 


tell you the truth. 


one of them. 





six western States. 





“hinterland.” 


of the country. 








Thank You, Los Angeles! 


A small package arrived at the office this week from Los Angeles, 
We should like to tell you about it. 

But first a word about the background. 
now since we started our drive to put every library in the country 
(some fifteen thousand of them) on our mailing list. After our first 
Frankly, we wanted to see whether 
our readers needed to be lashed with a circulation whip. 

We had ample opportunity to find out. 

To speak plainly we were disappointed. Of course, we could tell 
vou that the mails were swamped, that the skies darkened as sub- 
scriptions thundered in. We could tell you that. 
our circulation memo to our readers we want to maintain the same 
standards that we do for our paper as a whole. We will therefore 


Returns were disappointing. Subscriptions came in, of course. 
Subscriptions for libraries in every part of the country. 
nearly as many as we would have liked. 
are a lot. And we are determined to have The New Leader in every 


Now about that package from Los Angeles. The mailman brought 
it in with the regular afternoon mail. 
little package that some of us speculated about it. 
made, of course, about good things coming in small packages. And 
in answer to this cliché came the reminder of Pandora’s box. The 
battle between the optimists and the pessimists was on. 

The optimists won hands down. The package contained subscrip- 
tions for seventy-one libraries, local, school and college, spread over 


A small band of New Leader readers had combined in Los Angeles 
and had decided to fling a challenge to the big cities of the rest of 
the country. It seems, as the accompanying letter jokingly explained, 
that a New Yorker had referred to Los Angeles recently as the 


Los Angeles has taken the lead! 
with that challenge. We are waiting for the response from the rest 


We are overjoyed, of course, about the seventy-one subscriptions. 
And we shall be delighted with similar bundle subscriptions. But 
frankly the backbone of such a campaign, as with the existence 0 
The New Leader itself, must be the letters containing one and two 
subscriptions. We have long since ceased being surprised at th 
rapidity with which these single subscriptions when combined 
become hundreds and then thousands of subscriptions. 

Attached you will find a coupon. Think of the libraries in your 
neighborhood, of your local high school, junior and senior college 
libraries, your union library, your fraternal organization’s library. 
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It has been some weeks 


But we won't. In 


But not 
Fifteen thousand libraries 


It was such an interesting 
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We start and end this piece 











All are incomplete if they do not have a subscription to The New < 
= Leader. Z 
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= HELPING US TO REACH AN EVER-WIDENING AUDIENCE? : v 
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Letters 
Self-Criticism in 





AN OPEN LETTER TO LEWIS MUMFORD 
From EVA C. WUNDERLICH 


EAR Mr. Mumford: 
D In the issue of December 8th of The Saturday Review of Literature you 


wrote a letter to a German writer, Alfons. 


It calls for an answer. 


] share your disappointment in Alfons, and in all those who, pretending disgust 
for the Nazi regime, retired to some mountain retreat and continued to write stories 


sold and read in Hitler-Germany. 


I agree also that neither they nor anyone else has 


the right to claim that Germany was “captured by foreign gangsters,” thus freeing the 
German people of responsibility for the monstrous ideology which grew in their very 
7 ae bs 


‘dst and to which the masses surrendered hastily and without resistance. 


And yet you wrong German literature by asserting that neither during the Hitler 


eg 
or condemn the “Prussian” spirit that 
ed eventually to Nazism, except Hein- 
ich Heine and Heinrich Mann, in his 
Patrroteer. 

Hauptmann to 


insulting t! 


You compare Gerhart 


thus e latter, 


Hindenburg, 
Hindenburg though limited was decent 
es long as he remained mentally fit. One 
cannot blame him for having been pushed 
into an office beyond his capacity, by 
irresponsible had 
become feeble-minded. Hauptmann on 
the other hand knew perfectly well that 
he was when he 
to the people in power. 
the German authors of renown who be- 
trayed their art. Knut Hamsun and 
Barbara Ring did the same in their coun- 
iries. The type of literary turncoat is 
universal, and I fear eternal. 


politicians, after he 


about sold his pen 


He was one of 


You waited in vain, you 
vice from Germany, criticizing 
sianism as Arnold criticized British weak- 
nesses, and you attribute this silence to 
a lack of self-criticism on the part of 
the entire nation (including poets) and 
io a deep-rooted bellicose 
manifest even in the hymns of so great 
a poet as Rilke. As proof you take Rilke’s 
Rhapsody about Love and Death of 
Cornet Christopher Rilke, which, accord- 
ing to you, exultantly praises the God 
of War. 1 cannot find a trace of a war- 
like attitude in this poem nor do I be- 
lieve the poet would have approved of 
such an interpretation. The young hero 
is anything but “heroic” in the “Prus- 
sian” sense. He is homesick for his 
mother and longs for a sweetheart. And 


say, for a 


Prus- 


disposition, 


when finally he finds one, he oversleeps 
while the enemy attacks. True, he falls 
in the battle, but with a rose-petal on 
his heart, immediately after his first ex- 
perience of 
later Rilke’s 
death as 


love—thus intimating the 
conception of 
almost identical phenomena, 
.@ as paths to higher wisdom. Rilke 
was fiercely opposed to war and ex- 
In 1914, 
when hymns on war were fashionable, 
Rilke, despairing of God’s omniscience, 
wrote: 


love and 


pressed this in many letters. 


Can_ He 

possibly be all-knowing? 

Destroying all that we love? 
If there is anything to be deplored in 
Rilke’s Rhapsody it is the poet's unfor- 
tunate and typically German worship of 
tristoeracy that is manifested in many 
of his letters and made him adopt the 
Joung nobleman, Christopher Rilke, as 
nis ancestor, 


7 * * 


I, fives me satisfaction that you refer 
Rilke as representative of 
eulture although he came from Prague, 
told Austria. The German-Austrians 
{today are likely to forget how closely 
lated they are to the Germans, per- 
“Ps much more closely than the North 


md the South Germans are to each 
Other, 


German 


May I remind you of another 
‘tman-Austrian writer, Stefan Zweig? 
in 1917 when the world was inflamed 
Y Nationalistic hatreds Zweig dared to 
Write and 
(rams 


produce in Switzerland his 
. Jeremiah, an outery against war. 
4uvinism in any form was foreign to 


mM. This was revealed in many of his 
Ooks, 


Lweig's countryman, Franz Werfel, in 
™* earlier works repeatedly stigmatized 
‘iitarism, temember the fathers in his 
®i Heart, and in Not the Murdered 


16, 1946 


ime nor in the centuries preceding it did any German writer criticize German faults 


the Murderer Is Guilty? Werfel’s Forty 
Doys of Musa Dagh and Pascarella Fam- 
ily, both written long before Hitler, are 
attacks on nationalism and _ ill- 
reamen of minorties. His Hearken to the 


classic 


Voice is an unconditional condemnation 


of war. 


{ do not minimize Heinrich Mann’s 
acumen in books like The Patrioteer, al- 
though I do not agree that his hero is 
yepresentative of the German or Prus- 
Where would literary 


interpretation lead if a well-known type 


sian in general. 


in fiction were invariably assumed to be 
a national portrait? In order to justify 
such an interpretation of Dietrich, the 
hero in Heinrich Mann's novel, you quote 
the recent speeches of the author’s 
brother, Thomas Mann. No one would 
question Thomas Mann’s political integ- 
rity. However, his idea of calling 
Goethe's figure of Mephistopheles and 
Luther’s devil typical German spirits is 
as absurd as some Nazi theologians’ at- 
tempt to make Jesus an “Aryan.” The 
devil and man’s struggle with him are 
as old as the Bible. Mephisto, of course, 
is as German as Faust himself, and as 
much so as everything created by Goethe. 
However apart from this Germanism of 
Goethe’s creations (incidentally Mann 
did not call the devil a Prussian!), 
Goethe’s works, afd above all Faust and 
all its characters (including Mephisto) 
are universal, as Thomas Mann has often 
acknowledged. 

I do not underrate Heinrich Heine’s 
courageous criticism of Germany and 
her politics, for which he had to en- 
dure exile, as did his 20th century suec- 
cessors. It is certainly an error of 
yours, however, to believe that Heinrich 
Heine and Heinrich Mann were the only 
pre-Hitler Germans to dare express such 
eritecism. In the earlier German litera- 
Theodor Fontane, sometimes er- 
roneously interpreted as an admirer of 
Prussian aristocrats, on the contrary re- 
veals their shortcomings mercilessly. He 
also attacks the political indifference and 
stupidity of the bourgeois contrasting 
him with the man of the working class, 
e.g. in his novels Trials and Tribulations, 
E/ftie Briest, and Frau Jennie Treibel. 

Ernst von Wildenbruch, a direct de- 
seendant of the Hohenzollern, berated 
the immoral standards of the Prussian 
military class and his story Vice-Mama 
attacked the German officers’ 
tism. 


ture 


anti-Semi- 


Wilhelm von Polenz, a member of the 
German nobility, in his novel Graben- 
heger, domineering and 
antocratic Junker who keeps peasants 
and workers in servility, contrasting him 
with the refined and enlightened noble- 
man who stands for social progress and 
thus showing the existence of both types. 

Arnold Zweig, who fought in the first 


condemns the 


World War as a Prussian soldier, during. 


the period between 1918 and 1933 em- 
ployed his art mainly in picturing short- 
comings of Prussian militarism; e.g. in 
his Sergeant Grischa. 

Suttner dedicated a life- 
time to he cause of peace. In 1898 she 
published her book Lay Down Your 
Arms, and in 1905 she received the Nobel 
Peace Prize. 


Bertha von 


So you see, Mr. Mumford, there was 
much criticism of militarism, of German 
and Prussian mentality, in German lit- 
erature in the century before Hitler. 


Did you really expect to hear voices like 


Bertha von Suttner’s during the Hitler 
regime within Nazi Germany? Surely 
you know that such voices were silenced 
swiftly and efficiently in concentration 
camps and graves, as in the case of Carl 
Ossietzki, another German writer 
who won the Nobel Peace Prize. Much 
can be said and written about the Ger- 
mans’ guilt in giving in abjectly to Hit- 
ler and his hangmen. We are right to 
condemn those who deserve the contempt 
of the world. However, it is only fair 
not to forget the literary fighters, even 
though they fought for a lost cause. 


yon 


REPLY TO 
DR. EVA C. WUNDERLICH 
From LEWIS MUMFORD 


Tue points of agreement between Dr. 
Wunderlich and myself are more numer- 
ous than she realizes; for her chief ob- 
jections are to assertions that I have 
never made. We might still differ about 
our interpretations of the same facts; 
but before Dr. Wunderlich does that she 
should give the 
weight. 

Dr. Wunderlich asserts, for example, 
that I said the “neither during the Hit- 
ler regime nor the centuries preceding 
it did any German writer criticize Ger- 
man faults or condemn the ‘Prussian’ 
spirit that led eventually to Nazism, ex- 
cept Heinrich Heine and Heinrich Mann.” 
What | actually said was: “Who among 
your men of letters indicted your social 
system, your historic tradition, as sober- 
ly and unflinchingly as Walt Whitman, 
the prophet of democracy, indicted his 
own country in Democratic Vistas? Dur- 
ing the last century two writers stand 
out, among a bare handful one might 


facts themselves full 


name: Heinrich Heine and Heinrich 
Mann. These men dared to challenge 
Germany.” 

Please observe, I did not say here 


or elsewhere in my “Letter” that no 
German had ever attacked nationalism, 
militarism, or Prussianism: I said that 
only a handful had dared to challenge 
Germany “during the last century.” I 
was speaking, not about the castigation 


re-Hitler German Literature 


of this or that fault, but about the larger 
act of self-understanding and self-criti- 
cism, Goethe got closer to this than any 
other important German writer; but even 
Goethe, to the end, was unqualifiedly on 
the side of “Authority,” which meant, at 
a pinch, that he was on the side of re- 
pression: more urbane than Luther, but 
ultimately in the same anti-democratic 
camp. 

Take Dr. Wunderlich’s second point: 
her defense of Rilke’s poem on Cornet 
Christopher Rilke. In this case, a typo- 
graphical error perhaps led her to mis- 
interpret my example, for “fine” should 
have read “five,” and what I was refer- 
ring to was not the pre-war poem which 
naturally made Rilke popular when the 
war broke out — there was nothing 

Rilke about 
that—but to the fact that he, one of the 
most 


strange or discreditable to 


cosmopolitan of Germans, should 
have written Five Hymns to the God of 
Wor exactly at that 
1914, 


moment, August, 


To counter my argument about the 
Jack of self-criticism in German litera- 
ture Dr. Wunderlich cites five writers, 
all except one, possibly, minor writers: 
Fontane, von Wildenbruch, von Polenz, 
Zweig, and von Suttner. Is this more 
than the bare handful for which I made 
an exception in the quotation | have 
cited? If she could have cited many 
more writers, or writers of greater emi- 
nence, she would doubtless have done so. 

My purpose in writing these letters 
to Germans was not dissimilar to Dr. 
Mann’s purpose in his Library of Con- 
gress address; namely, to make plain 
how many elements in the German tradi- 
tion that became part of the Nazi con- 
stellation were the possession, not of 
some special group, caste, or section, but 
of the post-medieval German heritage as 
a whole and can be found even in its 
most cosmopolitan and most humane 
That is a bitter truth for a 
German to face, for it calls for a radical 
transformation, beginning first of all 
with himself; but it is a truth which he, 
and the rest of the world, can 
only at their common peril. 


spirits, 


evade 





DO SOVIETS NEED OIL? 
To the Editor: 


O, February 17, Joseph E. Davies, 
former United States 
Russia, said that: 

“Russia needs oil as does any other 
great nation developing agriculture and 
vast resources, The Western Powers con- 
trol approximately 86 percent of the 
earth's oil, while Russie, with one-sixth 
of the earth’s surface and 180,000,000 
people, has but 12 of world 
petroleum reserves.” 


Ambassador to 


percent 


Mr. Davies certainly had in view the 
Soviet drive into Northern Iran; his con- 
tention was intended to justify the Mos- 
cow policy. 

According to Petroleum Faets and 
Figures (New York, 1941), the popula- 
tion of the Soviet Union amounts to 8 
percent of the world’s population. Its 
oil consumption (180,000,000 barrels a 
year) to 8.4 percent of the world’s con- 
sumption. For the United States the data 
are 6.2 percent of the world’s population 
and 62.1 of oil consumption. England 


2.2 percent of the world’s population 
and 4.2 percent of the oil consumption. 





Cases ni secs tis (/40 MILLION) 
“THAN HUMANS (730 MILLION ) INTHE U4, 
AND IT COSTS 42 A YEAR TD FEED A RAT 


From these figures as well as from re- 
peatedly published Soviet statistics, it is 
obvious that there is no need for the 
Soviet Government to look for oil in 
foreign lands. If only she would use her 
stee] for drilling and refinery equipment 
instead of guns and tanks. Enormous 
oil riches still undeveloped in Russia 
open the possibility of an increased out- 
put without resort to doubtful mover 
in Iran as well as in Rumania, Austria 
and Hungary. 


Mr. Davies’ theories may Jead far if 
he would apply them not only in Russia, 
but to other countries too. In its need 
of tin, this country would have to occupy 
Bolivia; England would have to annex 
Sweden for iron ore etc. Japan’s drives 
for oil into East Indies were justified by 
implication, if Mr. Davies’ ideas were 
right. F. P. H. 





Just off the Press: —— 


The Rand School Press announces the 
publication of 


Social Democracy 
VERSUS 


Communism 
By KARL KAUTSKY 
With an introduction by Sidney Hook, 
Cloth, 142 pages, with portrait of Kautsky. 
$200 AT ALL BOOK STORES 
ALSO - 


The Essentials of Marx 


By ALGERNON LEE 


Cloth, 182 pages $1.50 


RAND SCHOOL PRESS 
7 E. 15th St. New York 3, N. Y. 
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Bing Crosby, 


“Cinderella Jon¢ 
streamlined 


"REBECCA" 


= are 





Popular Trio 
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"“CINDERALLA JONES" 
OPENS AT THE STRAND 


” Warner Bros 
Cinderella 


AT VIC 


TORIA 


RROD » NOW 


That ever-loving goy lody of Solome } 


more tornd more terrific 


YVONNE DECARLO 
ROD CAMERON 


rECI HNI 
COLOR 


G DEVINE + FUZZY KNIGHT 
and 2nd Hit —— 


‘DANGER 
SIGNAL’ 


FAYE EMERSON 
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PROSPECT 
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The Angel has aqua 
vader his wing... .and 


GREENPOINT g Blonde on his mind! 


GEORGE RAFT 
CLAIRE TREVOR 
SIGNE HASSO 
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Bob Hope and Dorothy Lamour in “ 
breaking records at the Paramount 


story com-| 
at 


plete with jumpy tunes, opened 
the New York Strand Theatre. 
Starring Joan Le and Robert 
(Rhaps i in Blue) “Al la. The film | 
is an adaptation of the popular] 
Saturday Evening Post tory by 
Philip Wylie. 

Featuring upporting cast In 
cluding William Prince, Julie 
Bishop, Z. Sakall and Edward 
Everett Horton, “Cinderella Jone 

concerned V { ot on 
y tes J es, who sets out to fi 
a hust io le t ure 
$10,000 000 } t ce lled 
her by ela 

Prepa ) 
Char 
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TIMES SQUARE 
Doors Open 8:30 


“BRILLIANT 
and TERRIFYING” 


—HERALD TRIBUNE 


WEEK! 


DAVID O. SELZNICK presents 


ALFRED HITCHCOCK'S 


IN 


-aramot 


ap 


N 
he 


+64 
th 


in 


of 


al 
ni 
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lac 


ay of Light: Ray Bolger 
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NOT QUITE “TO GO” 
HREE TO MAKE READY.” | 
Sketches and Lyrics by Nancy 
Hamilton. Music by Morgan 
Lewis. Devised staged by | 
John Mur Sketches 
directed hy Webster. 
Dances and numbers 





and 
ay Anderson, 
Margaret 


musical 


staged by Robert Sidney. De- 
signed by Donald Ocnslager. 
Presented by Stanley Gilkey and 
Barbara Poyne. At idelphi 
Theatre. 
In this third of he evues, 
ancy Hamilton has departed from 
x earlier pt sactice of gathering 
fresh young spirits—that made 
Ine for the Money” and “Two for 
e Show "breeding-ground of stars 
and has relied on name This 
licates a lapse of confidence, and 
quality vhich Ray Bolger 
yne has to bolster into an eve- 
ng of fun. The heavy hand of 
argaret Webster has no palm on 
hich to place such  burlesque- 
10w skits as the lovely-legged 
ly trying on seven pairs of shoes, | 
or the man standing on the toilet- 


seat, 
the box that has loose ed from the}, The 


nt 


desperately trying to hold up 


asin wall overhead. Except for a few} 
moments in the “Wisconsin” parody 
” ve o ” I 
| SAILOR TAKES A WIFE of “Oklahoma” — using Dreiser’ s| 
- ‘An American Tragedy” as base 
| STARTS 3rd W ‘etghe ; pan ES : 
! a EEK AT the one good skit, a woman (Brenda | 
CAPITOL THEATRE Forbes) describing the opera to a 
. frie til she 1c 2 > geoar. | * 
Starting its third week at the ae 7 ee ide —— ie Val. 
Capitol Theatre, MGM’s “The * : nag eee pots a . “Oe bs 
Sailor Takes a Wife,” comedy of a gs Pe ae wh " the te 3 
pair of newlyweds, starring pond, sie ig . ren the author's 
ulker and June Allyson, is con- | SP!ftt was Tres 
tinuing to play to capacity audi-| Harold Lang is a good dancer, 
The picture features Hume| but the feeble parodied episodes 
| Cronyn. Eddie “Rochester” Ander-| from “Romeo and Juliet” use him 
\udrey Totter and Reginald| awry. Gordon MacRae does fairly 
( well—much better than the women 
On the stage, Sammy Kaye and gg tr ngs; but only ee 
} hestra featuring Bett | that $ given him, “Barnaby Beach, 
che a. ez ing se Y ; wo . 
: ttn Y lis at all invitine. Arthur Godfrey 
B lay and Mary Marlow, vocal- vihg 
: “ %, ’ known on the early morning radio 
i Ernie “Cecil” Rudisill, drum- egy ck J ™ | ; 
1s he’s the 1 "y : 
t and Chubby Silvers, tenor sax | © ; : a ne of tm 
player, present a big share of the |2!T > "®3 "No great find for the 
fecal “hoes a i} theatre. He is best in one pleasant ! 
I tlh Rae ' ~ | | Laz : 
1xdded attractio 1 Marie | 7" 4 <ing Kind of 
Ja at ‘ads to a straw-man 


Ray Bolger. 


ee vnel ! aance 


i sce 


that includes the feeble “Shoulder 
|—arms; 


number 


bee 
| time 


BOB HOPE || 
DOROTHY LAMOUR 


“ROAD TO UTOPIA” | 


sack” dance begins with a drill 
Port—arme; ge pwn 
But we forgive it all wher 

begins to dance. His beat 
“the old soft shoe,” 
nimble, dexterous, and at the same 
neatly satiric of the olden 
dancers of that sort. His burlesque 
of various types of night-club, 
“ball-room” dancing is a bit broad, 
without the deft subtlety-that more} 
often marks him. But the soldi r,| 
scarecrow, and “soft danees 
are Bolger at his best. Which ts— 
almost—enough for an evening. 
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“SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY” 
REMAINS FOR A 2nd WEEK 
AT ROXY THEATRE 

The new 20th Century-Fox 
“Sentimental Journey,” remains 
for a second week at the Roxy 
Theatre. John Payne, Maureen 
O’Hara and William Bendix are 
starred. 
The Roxy stage show, 
Hartmans, popular 


film, j 





headlining 
satirical 





dancers, also remains for a second 

| week. : - lagrid Bergman and Joan Cal 
“Sentimental Journey” tells the! jn “pells of St. Mary’s,” the Alb) 

tale of a stage star devotedly in new film feature. ; 

love with her producer-husband, — 





and her adopting a nine-year child 
in an attempt to add to his happi- 


ness. 





John Wy. 
Florence Bata 


Jerry Austin, 
Curt Bois, 


Robson, 
| bur ton, 


Se ig ee | 


\"SARATOGA TRUNK” trunk ‘anion 

BEGINS 17th WEEK AT 

| HOLLYWOOD THEATRE 
“Saratoga Trunk,” 


“Sarat 4) 


| “§PELLBOUND" ENTERS 
| 20th WEEK AT ASTOR 


Warner Bros.’ 





f}and John Abbott portray the lead fie 























colorful drama of the 1870’s in| : 
America, begins its 17th week at} David O. Selznick’s production¢ 
the New York Hollywood Theatre | Alfred Hitcheock’s “‘Spellbouni! 
Gary Cooper and Ingrid Bergman} United Artists release starring Me of 
star in the new production, based|grid Bergman and Gregory PeiiiE 
upon the best-selling novel of the | i is now in its 20th week at tege th 
same name by Edna Ferber. Flora Astor Theatre. 5 to 
sede tt ae inn > gl 


A TRIUMPHANT RETURN 


$.% 


David QO. Selznick 
Re. Prévents 


| Wher 













SeEeFPSe see aera zeit 









PERSON 


BENNY GOODMAN 


His Clarinet and Orchestra 
JOHNNY BARNES 
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PARAMOUNT 


INGRID BERGMAN 
GREGORY PECK 
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ASTOR ‘3 
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45th ST. 
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Extra! PAT HENNING 


Midnight Feature 
Nightly 





LAURENCE OLIVIER: JOAN FONTAI 


with GEORGE SANDERS - JUDITH ANDERSON 
Dire Alfred Hitchcock 


From the best selling novel by Daphne Du Maurier « Released thru United Arti 
A SELZNICK INTERNATIONAL PIC TURE 


VICTORIA 


ted by 


piwat 
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46th ST 






















BATRA LATE SHOW EVERY NIGHT 


CONTINUOUS PERFORMANCES — LATE SHOWS EVERY NOH! 














| THE STRANGEST JOURNEY Two LOVERS EVER 
DARED TAKE! 


John PAYNE ® Maureen O'HARA 
William BENDIX 


Sentimental Journel 


And Presenting CONNIE MARSHALL 
20th Century-Fox 
Directed by WALTER LANG 
Produced by WALTER MOROSCO 
* ON STAGE * 


Special! ‘ 
The New March of Time “REPORT ON GREECE 
Extra! HERB SHRINER, Comedy Star of NBC's “Follies” 


ROX WY tus 


at 50th Street 











THE NEW LE 












The Hartmans - Liberace Dick Brow! 
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Why Is a 


Drama Critic? 
By JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY 


i, HE attack upon drama critics 
. T issenes by the producers of 

“Truckline Café”—joined by 
the author, Maxwell Anderson; 
with memor! 
miad by Elmer Rice—raises again 
the frequently asked question: “Of 
what use is the drama critic? 
What good purpose does he serve ?” 


To the producer, he is a peren- 
ial pest. Of course, on the occa- 


es of an earlier jere- 





sions when his review is a “rave | 


She is a great aid to the ballyhoo 





recently suggested | 
that a reporter the first | 
night, and merely report; that the 
producer be allowed two weeks “ 


Jack Weise 


attend 


Music Hall’s New Film: 





Orson Welles and Claudette Colbert 


the Marine Corps. 
of publicity; but much more often, Miss Hayworth, in a night-club 
after an opening, the critics lay a sequence, ihtroduces two ne w 
hroud of gloom. Speaking songs, “Put the Blame on Mame’ 
heavy shi 6" ; eee and “Amado Mio,” written by 
from the producer’s point of view, | ; 


® NEW COLUMBIA FILM ¢ 


“Gilda” 





CO-STARS RITA HAYWORTH 
AND GLENN FORD 

“Gilda,” romantic melodiama 
starring Rita Hayworth with 
Glenn Ford and George Macready 
in the leading male roles, opened 
last Thursday at Radio City Music 
Hall. 

In a departure from her series 
of musical comedy roles, Miss 
Hayworth appears in the title role 
as a reckless American whose tur- 
bulent romance is played against 
the lush backgrounds of Buenos | 
Aires’ after-dark playgrounds. 

Glenn Ford, as the major love | 
interest, makes his first screen | 
appearance since his return from! 





On the Music Hall stage, a new 
spectacle produced by Leon Leoni 
doff and titled “Curtain Call,” is 
being presented. In the big cast, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Allan Roberts and Doris Fisher. | 
| 
| 
along with the Rockettes, Corps de | 





Cab Calloway 


theatre party and public attend: | 
ance, for word-of-mouth opinion to | 
grow; that then the critics be ‘ad- | 
down their expert} 

the merit of the | In a dramatic scene from “To-morrow Is Forever” at the Winter Garden. 







| | Ballet, and Glee Club, are: Hilda |The popular hi-de-ho Band Leader 
Eckler, ballerina; Richard and | who heads the “In Person” show at 
Flora Stuart, dancers; Gaudsmith the Strand Theatre this week. 

Brothers, comedians, and Edward 
Reichert, tenor. Settings 





Joan Carlie 


the Albeit ©. cad 
re. © mitted, to sé 


judgment as to 





by | 





are 

















Bruno Maine. |honors with William Gargan in 

John Wale Pay. By this procedure, Mr. Weiser 2 ee Ss a the local Paramount’s associate 

rence Biafee feels, the voice of eight A ten| BROOKLYN AND NEW YORK several months, ry, the Paramount “FRONTIER GAL" AT a os rn gel 

ay the lati however worthy gentlemen will not studio in Hollywood, where Brook- _ In “Frontier Gal,” Miss De Carlo 

n “Saratog have absolute power to kill a play. PARAMOUNT NOW lyn theatre-goers’ enthusiasm for BROOKLYN PARAMOUNT is in the role of a feminine saloon- 

: “| UNDER ONE BANNER his mellow voice has since been Yvonne De Carlo, the young | keeper in a pioneer .settlement 

a Whatever the merits of such 2 Lies Uitte, came. te Beedle. affirmed wherever movies  are|!ady who recently played in Uni- Rod Cameron is seen as a cowboy 

TERS proposal, it is—as Mr. Weiser well . - all _. Flatbosh shown. versal Pictures Salome—W here fugitive who becomes her unwill- 

knows—impracticable. A play is| snd DeKalb Avenues, Brooklyn, is| . Under the direction of Hal Pe- She Danced,” is again back on the | ing husband and returns from a 

DR ‘ and DeKalb Avenues, yn, riera, technicolor expert and set | Screen playing the title role in the} term in prison to find himself the 

> news. The public wants to knowjagain being operated by Para- 55, ‘ Technicolor production, “Frontier | fath fh i , 
aa é : nount Pictures Theatres Corpora- designer borrowed from  Para- Gal.” Pp , ier | father of her tiny daughter, Bev- 
roduction ii what to expect—what to think. r: rage oe gg ge oe Ange mount’s Hollywood studios, the} Gal,” at the Brooklyn Paramount | erly Simmons, an attractive movie 
Spellbouni! BS The critic has his prestige (and Tunes rama alg a Brooklyn Paramount Theatre has Theatre. Carole Landis shares the | newcomer. 

starring 1 ers eNees ss . . ects : f° 
evory Paifae *#lary) to maintain; if Necessary; leess of $250,000 has been spent by —, — caer be 
cook at eee the paper would buy his way in,|Paramount in the past three|™™- + mg Ps gg = sod 
But this|months in refurbishing the Brook- ee ees e art treasures, 


) to express his opinion. 
A glances merely at the surface of 
the question; it leaves still un- 
examined the purpose of the critic. 

The word “critic’ is applied 
loosely to those that write of the 
theatre. Many on the free list are 
“reviewers,” or columnisis. The 
reviewer tries to tell his readers, 
not whether the play is good, but 
whether they will enjoy it, whether 
it will be a hit. “Variety” keeps 
annual score of the ability of the 
reviewers to guess. The columnist 
seeks to entertain his readers, on 
the subject of the new play, of 
course; but if the witticism that 
flashes at the play’s expense be 
less fair than it seems clever, how 
Many would deprive their readers, 


RN! 


lyn theatre. 


American entertainment with 


years; Crosby moved from 


Opening to the public for the 
first time on November 19, 1928, 
the big downtown Brooklyn Para- 
mount Theatre set the pattern for 
its 
lavish stage and screen presenta- 
tions. The giant stage served as a 
stepping stone to universal fame 
for Bing Crosby, Rudy Vallee, and 
a host of other stars. Vallee’s en- 
gagement continued for almost two 
the 
Brooklyn Paramount stage, after 


valued at $850,000, are now agein 
jon exhibition throughout the 
lounges and lobbies of the theatre. 





LESSER, SALMON HEAD 
THEATRES FOR RED 
CROSS DRIVE 

Irving Iesser, associate general 
manager of the Roxy Theatre, has 
accepted the posi of chairman for 
the Broadway Theatres for the Mo- 
tion Picture Industry’s Red Cross 
Drive, March 20-26, and Monty 





them into a production. 


modified 


designer, and actors have wrought 


The old theory of caveat emptor 
—let the buyer beware—has been 
in every business field. 
The government has inspectors of 


Salmon, managing director of the 
Rivoli Theatre, has been appointed 
to the post of co-chairman, it was 
announced today. 

Messrs. Lesser and Salmon will 
shortly announce the plans that 
they have for a specia) drive among 
the Broadway theatres, which in- 
clude all the first run houses in 
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Hatred, Limited 


(Continued from Page Six) 


avoid any open clashes and soot the 
ed nerves of the prisoners, the 
Okinawa camp authorities grepa { 
el l ) € t< ( ch ! 4 ) 
At Red ( , however, stil AW 
tos 1e! 

‘ a [ evan to u \ t 
omenon of hostility as I talked with 
men of all nationalitie Ih e Jap 

camp ort of food pac 

ealth, overworked, hom ick, heartsick 

nd urrounded by death—every day 

vas a struggle for existence. The basest 
animal reactions emerged in the effort 


to live ove more day. And so the feuds 
raged on. There were stories on all sides 
f favoritism shown by the Allied com- 


manding officer within the prison camp 


toward his own men, There were 
charges in all directions of toadying to 
the Japanese officials. 

Toward the end of the long train of 


evacuees came a few pathetic Sul ivors 
from prison camps near Nagasaki, where 
atom bomb was 


our second dropped. 


These were the less grave'y wounded 
g ] 


survivors, able to walk, but all burned 


with horrible scarification of bodies. 
Some were willing to talk about it. We 
were among the first outsiders they had 
encountered, and it was evident that they 
were extremely anxious over our reac- 
tion to their horrible appearance. Our 
staff was instructed to give unobtrusive 
but specific attention to these men. In 
the evening I saw three of them in the 
shadows at the fringe of the coke line, 
all badly disfigured and obviously keep- 
ing to themselves. As nonchalantly as 
possible I stood alongside them with an- 
other Red Cross man and engaged the 
Dutch 
about the typhoon we had just weather- 
ed. One spoke good English. At length 
[ asked whether they had been at 
Nagasaki. One 21-year old 


three soldiers in conversation 


Dutchmai 
stiffened, his eyes flashed resentment 


through the almost lid-less scars, and he 
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poured out in one flood his pent-up hos- 
tility: 
“Why did you damn Yanks have to 


lrop that bomb? You had the war won 


already? 

Had I |} | him right? It was the 
Ameri , not the Japanese, whom he 

plight! 

There were fast friendships made be- 
twee! Allie in the camps, no doub 
many of the American and Dutch and 
Australian and British notebooks and 
diaries were full of each others’ home- 


town addresse The 


were permitted in the better camps have 


snapshots they 


photos of buddies of all Allied natioti- 
alities and vaces, taken together. Per- 
haps the tensions among the Allies, 


which we saw in the taut, raw stage here 
on Okinawa, will slacken as nerves relax 
The all-out re- 
ception which the American troops and 
the American Red Cross gave to the 
obviously warmed the 
hearts of the Allied prsoners, and should 
have served to soften the prison-camp 
animosities. But as things stood when 
the war ended, many RAMP’s will testi- 
fy that there was almost as much ani- 
mosity between Allied prisoners as there 
was against the Japanese themselves. No 
very promissing token there for postwar 
amity! 

By and large these American POW’s 
who lived among Malayan and Asiatic 
these long years will no longer 
look upon them merely as huge herds of 
curious, off-color “gooks,” but will think 
of them as individuals—men and women 


and health is restored. 


evacuees had 


peoples 


of good, bad and mixes virtues. Some 
have made enduring friendshps. 

1nd many of these men, if I read the 
The y 
have had and have seen enough of dic- 
tation and 


signs right, will be anti-military. 


discipline, Japanese and 
otherwise, to make implacable democrats 
of them—enemies of totalitarianism in 
anu discernable guise. 

Domestic racial hate-mongers will cer- 
tainly try to use the returned POW’s to 
Wage an unceasing war of 
all Japanese—probably aiming 
immediately at our own Americans of 
Others will be looking 
to the POW’s to endorse their particular 
anti-international or anti-Oriental nos- 
trums. 


revenge 
against 


Japanese descent. 


But against these risks and challenges 
there is that reservoir in American 


character, filled deep with the clear 
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water of good sportsmanship, fair-play 


and good-will. Even when it is overlaid 
with the scum of chauvinism or pag 
it may still be tapped. It jg up 


good-will, then, who 


} ite 
preiudice 


to Americans of 


want this anguished five years to tots 
p to some good for men everywhere anq 
renuine curity for oursel ve » £0 create 
an atmosphere in which the truth ang 
the whole truth has a market. The, the 
full experience of the Allied prisoners 
ma! v heard. Otherwise it may jp 
burt inder a slush-pile of » bizarre 
morbid and melodramatic half-truths 
v were only one part of 4 many. 
sided total experience. 


Why Is a 
Drama Critic? 


(Continued from Page Nineteen) 
our press-men of the theatre show grea 
variety, and not so much directed prep. 
aration. The earnestness with which they 
take their responsibilities is 
matter for thought. 
der, read Shakespeare before seeing on 
of his plays; or—shall I say 


another 
How many, I wow 


?—reread 
Stanislavsky to weigh his analysis of 
the actor’s art; or think of dropping in 
on rehearsals of a coming play; or ip 
deed do anything to Keep their aware. 
ness fresh, beyond lunching at Sardis 
and attending the openings? 
nificant in this connection, I believe, that 


It is sig. 


after one man had for some fifteen years 
been eritic of the New York Times, ani 
generally esteemed our best critic, among 
his several books neither he nor any 
publisher saw fit to preserve a single 
utterance of his about the theatre. 

Ite is obvious that, since plays dea 
with mnay phases of life, the critic will 
be tempted to make pronouncements that 
carry him far beyond the theatre. Tha 
he has the right to do so was proclaimed 
by sports-writer-turned-critic Heywooi 
Broun, in his rhetorical question “Before 
{[ can write about The Hairy Ape, mus 
I go work six months in the stoke-hole?” 
But if he has the right, even the duty, 
to speak of racial problems, of paitholog- 
ical cases, of juvenile delinquency, # 
these come into plays, he has the cor 
responding obligation to fit himself, 3 
fully as he can, for such considerations. 

The famous “three questions” of the 
evitic are: What has the author triei 
to do? How has he succeeded? Wasi 
worth the doing? The third of these is 
all too seldom asked; yet, in the flool 
of trivialities and sex-titillating produ 
tions, it becomes at times the first que 
tion of a conscientious critic. Thus ¥ 
might say—to return to what raised tlt 
query—that what Maxwell Anders 
tried to do in Truckline Cafe was % 
cidedly worth doing, but that he did* 
far from well. And to the queries tl 
producers raised, we must respond ths 
the critie’s function is one of the mos 
important in our society, but that mos! 
of the critics fulfil it grievously ill. 
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(Continued from Page Five) 
England was the opponent of Italy; now 
it has become the opponent of Russia, 
And it has so happened that Lisa Sergio 
has turned from an apologist for Musso- 
jini to an apologist for Stalin’s im- 
perialism. The fellow-traveler of the 
flack Shirts became a fellow-traveler of 
the Soviets. 

4 fellow-traveler follows, defends and 
propagates the party-line without be- 
jonging to the party. Under the pretense 
ef impartiality, the fellow-traveler uses 
watinually a political double-standard 
in favor of the party. Right is what 
helps the party, wrong is what harms 
i, as Nazis and Bolsheviks both believe. 
The fellow-traveler would never admit 
this theory, though he blindly believes 
init. Therefore, a Soviet fellow-traveler 
attacks dictatorship in capitalist coun- 
trie, while denying or defending its 
aistence in Russia and its 
He denounces imperialist treatment of 
weaker nations while denying or de- 


satellites, 


fending it when exercised by Soviet 
Russia. This is precisely how Lisa 
Sergio comments on the news. 

However, the fellow-traveler never 


bluntly defends Russian nationalist in- 
terests as such. In his language, the 
interests of Russia are pronounced “The 
Interests of World Peace.” A defense of 


lisa Sergio: Fellow-Traveler 


Soviet tyranny is called Indispensable 
Promotion of Understanding. Miss 
Sergio appeals to “mutual confidence, 
trust and respect” when she wants other 
nations to capitulate before the Soviets. 

When, say, a Russian spy ring was 
discovered in Canada, or when the Rus- 
sians refuse to withdraw from Iran, 
Miss Sergio’s golden voice saddened in 
bitterness about the lack of trust and 
confidence on the part of people who 
complain about Soviet espionage and 
aggression. Sometimes the glittering 
generalities and the clouds of emotions 
are pushed away by an incautious threat: 
When General Marshall was appointed 
special US envoy to China, she re- 
marked: “The job takes more tact than 
the gentleman [Pat Hurley] could ever 
hope to have.... But I am sure that a 
new Hurley episode would not be ap- 
proved by the Russians” (Dec. 17). 

After describing in detail a meeting 
of a crackpot Fascist group, the so- 
called Legion of Christian Reform, in 
Sussex, England, Miss Sergio declared 
it “shocking that the Home Secretary 
said: ‘This is a free country with free- 
dom of speech; there is nothing we can 
do about it.’” Mr. Bevin, Miss Sergio 
warned, “should clean house at home 
before going on... to reform the world” 
(December 20). 
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On the other hand, the double-standard 
bearer finds it “shocking” and “scan- 
dalous” when a government does some- 
thing about subversive groups of the 
Comintern, or private partisan armies, 
as in China. Lisa Sergio denounced “the 
totalitarian methods of the Chungking 
Gover.ment,” since it is in conflict with 
the Communists, who, in Miss Sergio’s 


fellow-traveling vocabulary, are called 
the “Chinese of the North” (Dec. 17), 


or simply “the d2mocratic masses” (Feb. 
17). On Lincoln’s Birthday, she thought 
it startling that “the Russians, not we, 
bring freedom to the Chinese.” She did 
not admonish the Russians to 
house at home 
world. On the contrary: “Unless Chiang 
learns to keep his promises, the Rus- 
sians will see to it that he will do so 

that he gives living rights to all 
the people... .”’ The same act that 
makes Mr. Bevin a criminal, makes Mr. 
Molotov a The 
that makes Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek an oppressor, makes Generalissimo 


clean 


before reforming the 


liberator. same _ policy 


Stalin a champion of the masses. 

The double-standard is used in the 
comment on almost every single political 
item. While complaining of “the law- 
lessness of the occupation troops in 
Italy,” where there are no Russian 
troops, Lisa Sergio never has indicated 
the lawlessness of Red Army occupation 
troops anywhere. While polemically dis- 
cussing an alleged plan for an Inter- 
national of Roman Catholic parties, 
which would be under the “Vatican’s 
domination,” she favorably contrasted 
with this danger the Communist Inter- 
national, which — according to her — 
“doesn’t exist: Communist parties have 
often put national interests before those 
of Moscow...” (Feb. 15). 


* * * 


Ten years ago, the Italian radio used 
te foment trouble by broadcasting anti- 
British programs in favor of the Arabic 
nationalists. Now, Miss Sergio con- 
tinues the line by broadcasting anti- 
British programs against the Arabic 


nationalists. The methods remain the 
same, though the boss and the allies 
have changed. An old hand at English- 
baiting, the former Voice of Rome can 
still employ this special skill of hers 
for the benefit of another dictator. 

The 
been 
1934. 
Italian 


Italian Fascist propaganda had 
very anti-Nazi in the summer of 
The Duce turned the 

propaganda became 
Nazi in the ensuing years—so pro-Nazi, 
in fact, that Lisa Sergio had to claim 
that Herr Dollfuss had been assassinated 
by the Reds, not by the Nazis. After 
World War, Lisa Sergio is 
again an uninhibited 
bravely continuing the 
beaten people, galiantly using her golden 
voice as a battle-axe against the help- 
less, courageously crusading against re- 
lief for the hungry and Ger- 
Not the Nazi leaders, but the 
people are, she constantly re- 
“still arrogant,” “potential ag- 
gressors,” “an enemy who has not regis- 
tered any signs of defeat,” “wily,” 
When Senator Eastland proposed 
that we should repudiate the idea that 
all Germans are guilty, and when Lieu- 
tenant General Lucius Clay 
a shipment of emergency foodstuff for 
American-occupied Germany, Miss 
called it “shocking” .. . “disastrous”... 
“an almost unbelievable insult to 
Allies” (Dec. 4). Instead of feeding the 
Germans, let’s feed our friends and 
Allies, she proclaimed again and again. 


wheel and 


very pro- 


the second 
German-baiter, 


war against a 


sick in 
many. 
German 


peats, 


and 


so on. 


permitted 
Sergio 


our 


The political reason for this attitude 
lies in her avowed fear that in a coming 
war, the Germans may be used as 
auxiliary forces against Russia. To avoid 
such a possibility, Lisa Sergio, the self- 
styled revivalist of international trust 
and confidence, prefers to let the Ger- 
mans starve. As will be recalled, Nazis 
reasoned and acted in a similar way in 
starving to death the Jews and Poles. 

Maybe “the memories of all the Black 
Shirts,” in whose behalf Lisa 
broadcast to America, are in 
methods and morals — kept 
Lisa Sergio’s broadcasts of today. 


Sergio 
once 


alive by 
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Support 


The $2,100,000 Building Program 
of the Los Angeles Sanatorium 


NATIONAL 








The War Goes On! 


One person dies every nine minutes in the United States, 
struck down by tuberculosis. 


Authorities estimate that 60,000 to 100,000 beds, in addition 
to existing facilities, must be made immediately available 
to victims of the ““White Plague.” 


The failure to provide care for tuberculars is not only an 
- act of inhumanity to the individuals affected, but menaces 
the health of the community. 


This Is Zero Hour! 


America must intensify the fight against tuberculosis until 
it is wiped out. ‘V-T" Day, signalizing Victory over 
Tuberculosis, must become a major goal for all the people 
in the days of peace ahead. 


The Los Angeles Sanatorium is in the forefront of the fight 
against this dread disease. During the 33 years of its exist- 
ence, thousands of men and women from all over the country 
have been rescued from a lingering death by the Institution. 
The Los Angeles Sanatorium has earned top rank among the 
nation’s tuberculosis hospitals; its medical treatment and 
occupational therapy have received general acclaim. 


Send Your 


FREE 





SKETCH OF NEW MEDICAL UNIT NOW BEING BUILT AT THE CITY OF HOPE 


NON-SECTARIAN 


Ny i 
Ye 


The Los Angeles SanatoriumGoes Forward! 


The City of Hope, as the institution. has become widely 
known, is now embarked on a $2,100,000 building program 
to expand its bed capacity to 500. 


Ground has been broken and construction begun on the new 
buildings which will include a medical unit of eighteen 
hospital wings; central kitchen and dining rooms; personnel 
buildings; nurses’ home; resident physicians’ apartment 
building; motion picture theatre; recreation center; audi- 
torium, maintenance shop and power plant. 


Waiting lists will be reduced and hundreds of needy tuber- 
culars will get a chance for rehabilitation and cure at the 
enlarged Los Angeles Sanatorium. 


You Must Join in the Fight! 


Destruction was the keynote of the war from which we 
recently emerged. 


Construction must be the theme of the peace. 


Help us build for that better day when the plague of tuber 
culosis will be but a memory. 


Contribution to 


LOS ANGELES SANATORIUM 


NEW YORK REGIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
67 WEST 44th STREET 
New York 18, N. Y. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
208 WEST 8th STREET 
Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
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NEWS 


NATIONAL 

Chicago, Ill.: Considerable doings over 
the week-end of April 6-7. Meeting of 
the National Executive Committee, 
S.D.F., at the Hotel Hamilton. Chicago 
Conference on Independent Political 
Action will be held during the same 
period. The National Conference of 
Amexican Progressives will also meet 
in Chicago, April 6-7, at the Interna- 


tional House, 1414 East 59th Street. 
Another important affair is the Debs 
Anniversary Dinner, Sunday, April 7, 


6p.m., at the Hotel Hamilton. Speakers: 
A. Philip Randolph, Councilman Louis 
P. Goldberg, Esther Friedman, Theodore 
Schapiro, August Claessens, and others. 
Make reservations with Eugenie Claes- 
sens, secretary, 166 West Washington 
Ave, (Tel.: Central 8475). . . . Boston, 
Mass.: Abraham R. Cohen, noted pioneer 


Socialist, died recently... . Trenton, N. 
J. August Claessens speaks Sunday, 
March 31, 8 p. m., at the W. C, Labor 
Lyceum, on “Eugene Victor Dems.” ..« 





PLAIN SPEAKING ON THE NEGRO 
PROBLEM 
. 
THE REAL CASE AGAINST THE 
NUREMBERG PRISONERS 
e 


—unusual statements in current issues 


of 


NEW VIEWS 


505 Fifth Ave. New York City 17 


$! for 6 issues; 20 cents a copy 








Newark, N. J.: School for Social Science, 
Monday, March 18, 8:30 p. m.: Dr. Ilia 
Motyleff, “The Significance of the Con- 
temporary Drama.” 
NEW YORK CITY 

Plans for the May Day meeting are 
progressing well. A large auditorium 
will be engaged, speakers of the Socialist 
movement of several democratic coun- 
tries will attend, and an appropriate 
concert with the Workmen’s Circle Cho- 
rus and other artists will be presented. 
The arrangements committee meets on 
Wednesday, March 20, 6:30 p. m., at 
7 East 15th St., Room 200. ... Gerhart 
H. Seger will speak at the general S.D.F, 
membership meeting, April 2, 8:30 p. m. 


Topic: “Inside Europe Today.” ... 
S.D.F. Branch in the Amalgamated 
Houses meets Monday, March 18. 8:30 
p. m., in the Assembly Room. ... 


Claessens-East Bronx Branch: Social and 
card party, Saturday, March 16, at 862 
East Tremont Ave. Washington 
Heights Branch: Get-together, Saturday, 


March 16, 9 p. m., in the new club- 
rooms, 659 West 179th St. August 
Claessens nd others will speak. ... 
Upper West Side Branch: Meeting on 


Tuesday, March 19, 8:15 p. m.. at Vera 
Hillquit’s |.ome, 262 Central Park West. 

. Hyman L. Greenberg Branch: An- 
nual social, Saturday, March 23, 9 p. m., 


at 11 Arion Place, Brooklyn. Morris 
Waldman, August Claessens and others 
will speak. .. . Morris Waldman speaks 
on “The UNO and Permanent Peace” 
March 22, 9 p. m., at the New Eras 
Club, 274 East Broadway, N.Y.C.... 


March 20 at 
Social March 23, 
8:30 p. m., for The Group, 150 West 
85th St. Topic: “Collectivism and Indi- 
vidual Liberty.” 


August Claessens 
the Midtown 


speaks 
Center; 





. MEETING - DINNER 
SATURDAY EVENING, MARCH 30, 1946 
HOTEL GEORGE WASHINGTON 





Have You Made Your Reservation! 


"The Reunion of Old Timers" 
Presents as Speaker 


MARION HARGROVE 


Author of “See Here, Private Hargrove’”’ 





CHARLES GROSSMAN, Chairmann 


a 


DCINNER at 6:30 in the BEAUTIFUL COLONIAL ROOM 
Followed by Musical Program 


(Such as “The Old Timers” are famous for) 


Then, SEE! HEAR! Mr. Hargrove’s witty and eloquent 
analysis of the returning soldiers’ opinion of the nation 
they fought to defend. 


LIMITED SEATING CAPACITY ® $3 PER PERSON 
@ For good fellowship and a notable evening, 


mail reservations at once to: 


15 East 22nd Street, New York, N. Y. - Tel.: GRamercy 7-3236 
Make Checks payable to David Silverman, Treasurer. 








ONE DOLLAR 
PAYS FOR 


$1000.00 


WORTH OF HOUSEHOLD 


FIRE 


INSURANCE 
PROTECT YOUR HOME 


We Are the Only Co-operative 

ire Insurance Society Owned 

and Operated by Workingmen. 
Since 1872 


BRANCHES ALL OVER 
WORKMEN’S MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Inc. 


A deposit o1 90 cents for every $106 

Mie of insurance is required. 

his deposit is returnable whenever 
& member withdraws. 


For further information 
apply to ‘he Main Office 


227 EAST 84th STREET 
New York City 
Telephone REgent 4-2432 
Ask for booklet L 62. 














IMPORTANT DEBATE 

“Are the German People Guilty?” 
America’s policy for Germany, Sun- 
day, March 17th, 8 p. m., at the 
Fourth Unitarian Church, 1901 
Beverly Road, Brooklyn. Speakers: 
Dr. Karl Chworowsky, Max Brauer, 
former Social Democratic Mayor of 
Altona, Germany. George’ Rifkin, 
chairman. <Auspices of the William 
Karlin Branch, Social Democratic 
Federation. Admission free. 








YOUR UNION FLORIST 


Flowers - Fruits 


FRED SPITZ 


Florist and Fruiterer 
74 Second Avenue, N. Y. C. 
Phone: GR 5-7370 


CHOICE FLOWERS 
Wedding 
Bouquets, Plants and Potteries 


FRUIT BASKETS 
Baskets Filled 
With Fresh Fruits, Candies, Nuts 


Preserves, etc. 


NOVELTY BASKETS 
Filled 
With Candies, Nuts, Preserves, etc. 




















Miscellany 

@ The USA and signed an 
agreement on tree development of inter- 
national air regulating 
fares, averting giving 
planes the right to pick up passengers 
traveling to a third country. British air 
lines had opposed this “freedom of the 
air” as giving the USA the advantage. 


Sritain 


transportation, 


rate wars, and 


* 


Eighteen 
the international eight 
months. The international control com- 
mission will allocate to UNRRA 
and to various governments in 


nations agreed to continue 


ship-pool for 


ships 
accord- 
ance with a supply program. But part 
of the tonnage formerly in the pool will 
be released to the participateing nations. 


@ Iraq and Trans-Jordan agreed on a 
customs union, 
common foreign 
currency. 
as a prototype for similar consolidations 
of five other Arab states now in the Arab 
League. The trend is toward unification 
of the Arab world, a significant 
development. There is also the possibility 
of linking the Arab States with Turkey 
in an Eastern bloe for defense against 
Soviet aggression, and 


common passports, @ 
unified 


This partial union will serve 


policy, and a 


most 


against Zionism. 


@ The net working capital of American 
corporations reached a new high of $50,- 
900,000,000 at the end of 1945, the SEC 
reported. This is exclusive of banks and 
insurance companies. The increase of 
$2,900,000,000 was attributed to retained 
profits and tax refunds. 


@ Argentina gave active support to 
the Nazis and Fascists even aftér her 
declaration of war against Germany, and 
still shelters Nazis, according to an in- 
dictment made by the USA and 19 other 
republics of the Western Hemisphere. 
Germany has established a base in Ar- 
gentina for possible future resurgence, 
it was charged, and Peron plans a bloc 
of Fascist States in South America. 


@ The UNO Political and Security 
Committee admitted the AFL as well as 
the WFTU and cooperatives as consulta- 
tive affiliates to the Economic and So- 
cial Council. 


@ Riots swept India and Jinnah, 
head of the Indian Moslem League, 
threatened civil war if Britain insisted 
on the plan for a free, united India; it 
must be Pakistan (a separsie 
state) or nothing, Jinnah said. 


Moslem 


® Britain proposed abolition of peace- 


_ Other nations will be barred. 





OFFICE EMPLOYEES 
CONVENTION 

@ The Office Employees International 
Union (AFL) will hold its second annual 
convention in Milwaukee from March 18 
to 23. The OEIU has grown rapidly since 
its last convention. 

New York Local 153, to which New 
Leader office workers belong, resulted 
from a fight against Communist control 
of Local 16 of the Office and Professional 
Workers Union. Local 153 has recently 
won collective bargaining rights for the 
employees of Sharp & Dohme, Wells- 
Fargo Armored Service, and the Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Co. It has started 
a campaign among the unorganized white 
collar workers in the finan-ial district 


as well as in commercial firms. Its dele- 
gates to the convention are Howard 
Coughlin, Harry Avrutin, and Ernest 


Ettlinger. The New York local has set 
a pace which the office 
should adopt. 


International 











time military conscription by all of the 
United Nations when UNO sets up an 
international police force. Fine—but 
judging by Stalin’s speech. Russia will 
never agree, 


@ “The Albanian Kow 
that it has obtained recognition ... ap- 
pears to have dropped all pretense of 
respecting Western democratic conce pts, 
It is an open left-wing dictatorshin. ... 
and is-engaging in the ruthless elimina- 
tion of opposition elements.” — C, L. 
Sulzberger in NY Times, Feb. 7. 


Gor ernment, 


@ The Colmer Committee of the House 
of Representatives, after a tour of 
Europe, concluded that Central and 
Eastern Europe are held in an economic 
stranglehold by Russia, and trade with 
In return 
for an American loan, the USSR should 
be required to open these areas to world 
terade, the committee recommended. 


DANES DOWN TOOLS 
TO PROTEST NAZIS 


Wuen the workers of Copenhagen 
heard that the Danish Court of Appeal 
had reduced the penalty for one of the 
leading Danish Nazis to four years im- 
prisonment, they immediately began to 
gather and to decide that in order to 
express their indignation over such a 
light sentence, they would down tools 
for a week. Leaflets were distributed in 
the capital calling on the workers to 
strike, and soon only essential enter- 
prises remained open. The first to go on 
strike were the workers of the Bur- 
meister and Wain engineering workers 
who had always been in the vanguard of 
the underground fight against the Nazis. 
They were soon followed by workers of 
nearly all leading factories; trolley 
service in the capital came to a stop, and 
no evening papers appeared. ’ 

Minister of Justice Elmquist, after 
having been advised of the action of the 
workers, protested but nevertheless 
promised that the Solicitor General would 
review the case. (LPA) 


























































EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 


Ex-Lax acts gently, but thoroughly. Not too 
strong, not too mild — it’s the “Happy Medium” 
laxative! Its effectiveness and pleasant taste have 
made Ex-Lax America’s most popular laxative 


— the favorite of children as well as grown-ups. 


AT ALL DRUG STORES IN 10¢ AND 25¢ SIZES 


As a precaution use only as directed 

























Hang Together or Hang 


HEN the Declaration of Independence was 

signed wise old Benjamin Franklin warned 

his fellow signers that “we must all hang to- 
gether, or assuredly we shall all hang separately.” 
And this is the heart of the message which Winston 
Churchill brought to free peoples in his brilliant 
adddrese at Westminster College. 

The central appeal of the speech is reinforced by 
every important development since the tide of war 
turned in Russia’s favor at Stalingrad. To any serious 
and informed student of world affairs the logic of 
Churchill's speech is crystal clear. There is now one 
and only one great aggressive threat to international 
peace. security and freedom. That threat is located 
in the Kremlin. Combined Anglo-American action 
would neutralize it and exorcise the horrid spectre 
ol a Third World War. 

On the other hand, a polic y of drift, dawdle, and 
appeasement, with America and Great Britain bicker- 
ing over minor questions, each sometimes suspecting 
and accusing the other of letting it down, will in all 
probability magnify what is still a manageable menace 
into a catastrophe 

\s one who was profoundly and, | think, justly 
pessimistic about the consequences of American in- 
volvement in the two global wars of our time | now 
feel that isolationism is completely dead as a feasible 
American foreign policy, and for two reasons. The 
first ix the disappearance of any semblance of balance 
of power in Kurope and Asia. The second is the 
atomic bomb 

Churchills recommendations must still overcome 
considerable American psychological opposition, The 
entire Stalinist filth column, conscious and unconsci- 
ous, is of course mobilized against them. The comical 
argument is advanced that Churchill’s speech, with its 
masterly exposition of Soviet aggression from the 
Rhine to the Pacific, somehow, in retrospect, justifies 
that aggression. This is logically on a par with argu- 
ing that a criminal is justified because he has been 
exposed. However. Churchill’s reasoning will gain 
streneth and influence because it is in line with the 
trend of the time. If it has set Americans to thinking 
ad saved the Combined Chiefs of Staffs. it will have 
served a useful purpose, 


id 7 


Historical Analogy 


I, Is rather unusual lor an A merit an who h is held 
positions of honor, trust and confidence in the serv- 
ice of his government to express implied sympathy 
with foreign spies. as Joseph E. Davies did when he 
vindicated Russia’s “moral right” to resort to espio- 
nage to learn the secret of the atomic bomb. In fact, 
1 can recall offhand only one American of any note 
who vindicated the “moral right” of foreign espio- 
nage. directed against the security and integrity of 
his countev. His name was Benedict Arnold. 


” « ~ 


Editorial Ignorance Department 


Mi, LERNER is constitutionally unable to go 


through the motions of censuring the Soviet regime 
without inserting an implied compliment into the 
censure. A good example is the following excerpt 
from one of his editorials in PM: 

“By leaving thetr troops in Azerbaijan the Russians 
have broken their 1942 treaty with Britain and Iran. 
-.. What makes this all the graver is that it is the 
first clear case of Russian treaty-breaking.” 

As a factual boner this ranks with Mrs. Roosevelt's 
naive declaration that Russia never started anv war. 
Has Mr. Lerner ever heard of the non-aggression pacts 
which the Soviet Government, on its own initiative. 
concluded wth Finland, Poland, Latvia, Lithuania and 
Estonia? Of the Kelloge Pact, first broken when 
Soviet troops crossed the frontier into Manchuria in 
the quarrel with China over the Chinese-Eastern Rail- 
way in 1929? Of the Soviet-Japanese non-aggression 
pact, violated while it had almost a year to run? Of 
the treaty recognizing the independence of Georgia? 
Of the Yalta pledges about “free unfettered elections” 
in Poland and the use of democratic methods in the 
Balkans? Of the Atlantic Charter, and of the Soviet’s 
long record of predatory territorial aggrandizement? 


24 


Where the News 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 


Ends 








Separately 


Lerner ought to take time out and make a serious study 
of Soviet treaties and diplomatic engagements, and 
how they have been kept. He would then realize that 
treaty-breaking is the habitual rule, not the occasional 
exception. 


” w 


A Champion for the Atlantic 
Wane the editor of The Atlantic Monthly maintains 


his iron curtain of silence in the face of the wide- 
spread discussion aroused by the open letters pub- 
lished in The New Leader, and the more recent letter 
of James T. Farrell, he has found a voluble and artic- 
ulate champion in Samuel Sillen, columnist of The 
Daily Worker. 


With the vsual Communist genius for tal 
sense and misrepresenting facts, Sillen ser 
“a naked intimidation and censorship campaj 
timed to fit the aggressive policy of Americany 
alism as developed by Truman and Byrnes; 
and Vandenberg.” As a matter of factual reg 
letter to The Atlantic was written and publish 
before the recent Vandenberg and Byrnes’ spe 
The effort to suggest that the “free speech” @f 
Atlantic is being attacked is absurd. The | 
mond Leslie Buell, James Farrell and I all reeg 
the right of The Atlantic. and of every other py 
tion, to print what it sees fit. By the same tok 
asserted for ourselves the right to point out and 
cize the bias of The Atlantic's editorial policy ¢ 
sia since 1942, Sillen as a champion of free 
is merely silly. As a champion of The Atlan 
is significant. 

Incidentally, the article on Poland which ws 
missioned and then rejected by The Atlantic 
tunately be read in the current issue of The Am 
Mercury. That attack on freedom of expression 
tunately failed. In that article one finds 
qualities which make the loss of Raymond Leslig 
in our troubled age so keenly felt: the massive fam 
information, the wide international vewpoingy 
superb moral courage and integrity, the cleap 
blunted recognition of the distinction between 
and wrong, justce and injustice, truth and falsg 








Our Life Among the Ideologies 


HIS issue marks another anniversary of The 

New Leader. This journal began life the year 

that the elder Robert M. LaFollette ran for the 
presidency on a Labor Party ticket. In that same 
vear Calvin Coolidge was elected and the United 
States got all nicely set to run straight into the 1929 
depression. Here at home it was a time of normalcy, 
smugness, and stupidity. 

In the world at large many well-intentioned persons 
—not including The New Leader stafl—were whipping 
up faith in the League of Nations. Both the USSR 
and the USA mistakenly remained aloof from the new 
world organization. But this country made its con- 
tribution to “peace” by heading the movement for 
naval and military disarmament. In Germany the 
Weimar Republic was painfully getting under way 
and delegates from this country on international com- 
missions were doing their insufficient best to give the 
Germans a chance for life. 

The British Labor Party was soon to have a brief 
whirl at governing Brtain and the general strike was 
to throw a scare into England’s more conservative 
souls. But in general the world was running on a 
conservative keel. Mussolini had—so the story went 
—made the trains run on time in Italy and most of 
our editors and politicians—again not including the 
staff of this paper—thought he was a rather good fel- 
low doing a good job in saving his country. lems 
with regard to a certain obscure clownish fellow 
named Adolf Hitler began to creep into the news, 
but hardly anyone took him seriously. 

Russia was run by a set of strange chaps called 
Bolsheviks. The American attitude toward them was 
folklorish. They were pictured as barbarians with 
untrammeled beards—as had been the Socialists and 
Anarchists of an earlier day. But the New Economic 
Policy had given many outsiders the comfortable no- 
tion that Russia was on its way back to competitive 
capitalism and common-sense. The world seemed to 
most persons to be all set for a nice long period of 
peace and prosperity. The sacrifices made during the 
First World War, it seemed, had brought their appro- 
priate reward, 


An Editorial 


Tur difference between the world which 
passed the cradle of The New Leader in 1924 
upon which we must report today are. cataclysm 
home the depression knocked out of us some 
stufiness. The New Deal brought a slight m , 
of reform and the strengthening of the labord 
forces. On the home front much of the space 
New Leader has gone into support of the Ne 
measures. With the effort to make our readers) 
scious of their shortcomings has gone a vigoro 
for more adequate control of business, more 
economic planning to eliminate depressions 
employment. The battle is far from won. Bi 
forces on the side of rational change are strom 
1946 than they were in 1924. 

In the sphere of world affairs we have been 
into the whirling midst of things. The United} 
Organization is preparing to build its capitol 
from New York. But whereas at the earlier 
were scrapping our Navy and talking of eternal 
now we carefully guard the secrets of the ato 
and talk frankly of the danger of a Third World? 
The world is no better. Most observers maintail 
it is worse. But it is more intelligent. 

In broad outline, the period covered by ti 
of this journal has been a time of the rise of did 
ships. Russian Bolshevism and Italian Fascist 
in their infancy when we began our chronicled 
man Nazism came to power nearly ten years 
Two of these dictatorships have gone down 
shock of war. The third is more powerful t 
and still on the make. 

Our files are studded with reports and 
which were aimed at rousing the American pe 
the dangers presented by Mussolini and Hitle 
the remaining dictatorship, that of Stalin, 
more power than either of them ever had and 
persuasive allies within our own doors. So® 
celebrate our anniversary we enter upon an 
of an old struggle. Democracy is still fighti 
tatorship. and The New Leader is still on the 
line. 1 
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